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TENSION IN PROSE: CEXOV’S THREE YEARS 





By F. D. Reeve 


Columbia University 


What in poetry seems to us particularly bad is, I think, 
a use of language aimed more at provoking a certain affec- 
tation in the reader than at affecting him. Good poetry is, 
perhaps, the greatest possible extension of the meanings 
with which the given words, as ordinarily used denotatively, 
are invested by experience. Allen Tate has called this cen- 
tral achievement of poetry “tension,” “derived,” he says, 
“from lopping the prefixes off the logical terms extension 
and intension.” - 4 

Cexov showed himself aware of this “tension” and this 
accomplishment in a letter to Gor'kij in which he comments 
on some stories Gor'kij has written: 


The only inadequacy is that there is no discre- 
tion, no elegance. When for a specific action a 
man expends the least amount of movement, that is 
elegance.... Your frequent anthropomorphisms— 
when the sea sighs, the sky looks, the steppe basks, 
nature whispers, talks, languishes, and such 
things—all these metaphors make your description 
somewhat monotonous, sometimes saccharine, 
sometimes obscure; vividness and expressiveness 
in descriptions of nature come only through sim- 
plicity, through such simple phrases as “the sun 
set,” “it grew dark,” “it rained”... 


The direction of effort is clear. You see it perhaps 
even more strikingly in the revisions Cexov made in the 
long story Three Years between the time it was first printed 
in 1895 in magazine form and later included in his Collected 
Works in 1901. Cexov significantly reworked the story and 
shortened it. For example, in the following passage: 
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She sat down on the sofa, put her hands on her 
knees and became lost in thought. Laptev looked at 
her and envied those who know how to please, who 
are witty, resourceful, who can sing or talk charm- 
ingly. He knew that he was homely ... 


Laptev’s sentence is eliminated. The final version reads: 


She sat down on the sofa, put her hands on her 
knees and became lost in thought. Laptev knew he 
was homely, and it seemed to him at this moment 
that he even felt all over his body this, his own, 
deformity. 


Or another example: an inchoate description completed 
by an apt dramatic gesture: 


In the house, he went to his sister’s room, 
Nina Fédorovna seemed still strong and gave the 
impression of a well-put-together, powerful woman, 
but a harsh paleness made her look like a dead per- 
son, especially when, as now, she lay on her back 
with her eyes closed. Beside her sat her older. 
daughter, Sa3a, ten years old, reading her some- 
thing out of her school anthology. 

“Al&ésha has come,” the sick woman muttered 
quietly, to herself. 


Then, in the revision, the following addition gives the pre- 
cise gesture: 


An unspoken agreement had long ago been 
reached between Sa3a and her uncle: they spelled 
each other. Now SaSa shut her anthology and, with- 
out saying a word, quietly left the room. Laptev 
took an historical novel out of the chest of drawers 
and, having found the page where he'd left off, sat 
down and began to read aloud. 


The incident carries with it all its required meaning, 
inseparable from the intension. The repetition of the ges- 
tures involved in the change of guard, as it were, the shut- 
ting and opening of the books—analogously characteristic 
books— carries out and away the simple phrase “Alésha has 
come,” and the futility of the dying woman's life. You know 
at once that she is dying, not because she is said to look 
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like a dead person when her eyes are closed, but because 
of her unresponsiveness to the mechanical shutting and 
opening of books, to the ceaseless, senseless, but vital 
change of people. What is suggested is adequate to the ac- 
tions; the actions suggest everything necessary to their 
meaning. Extension and intension, in that sense, are here 
the same. Since both the man and the girl have similar at- 
titudes towards the dying woman—the same symbols, the 
same gestures—our attitude is delimited: she loses, ex- 
cept in her suffering, that mysteriousness and unpredicta- 
bility which we grant the living. 

Laptev is in love with the daughter of an old doctor. 
When he asks her to marry him, she, anxious about living, 
at first rejects him and then turns around, runs after him 
and accepts. But, before his proposal, there is a series of 
little episodes moving around the symbol of an umbrella. 

The doctor's daughter, Julija, who had come to see 
Laptev’s sister, Nina, has left without her umbrella. Lap- 
tev goes upstairs to his room, notices it, and, in the first 
version: 


took with him the umbrella forgot by Julija Sergeev- 
na. Each time that, day or night, he walked through 
the rooms on the upper storey, some sort of little 
thing made him feel that in this house nobody any 
longer thought about order. 


In the later version, the umbrella carries the incident, as 
the incident carries the characters: 


At home, he noticed on a chair the umbrella Julija 
Sergeevna had forgot, grabbed it, and passionately 
kissed it. 


The action is then intense, and intensional: 


The umbrella was silken, no longer new, held by 
an old rubber band; the handle was of plain white 
bone, cheap. Laptev opened it up over himself, 

and it seemed to him that there was the smell of 
happiness all around him. 


The connections are logical. The accidents move de- 
finitively towards what I would call a central, or fatal, 
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accidency. Their meaning follows from their juxtaposition, 
in the same way that the meaning of the Russian words fol- 
lows from their accidence. The action moves through ex- 
plicitly appropriate moments: the instinctive description 
catches up Laptev’s habit, our habit, of disinterested— per- 
haps, as here, mercantile— observation and then trans- 
forms it into intensive commitment. Laptev makes a sym- 
bolic gesture which is particularly his, that is, which is a 
particular gesture for him in his self-conscious state of 
loving. It is a private gesture wholly indicative of his emo- 
tion but impossible to anyone else. What Laptev wants to 
have happen is what he thinks happens, in the same way that 
the limited, intense emotion of a child invests a toy with a 
greater, fantastic reality. 

A moment later in the story, and only a couple of mo- 
ments later in Laptev’s life, he returns the umbrella. Ju- 
lija Sergeevna greets him: 


“But Daddy just went to your place,” she added, 
glancing at the children. 

“I know, but I haven't come to see him, but 
you,” said Laptev, charmed by her youth which he 
hadn't noticed before and which somehow seemed to 
have opened up in her only today. It seemed to him 
that he now saw for the first time her thin, white 
neck with the gold necklace. “I’ve come to see 
you,” he repeated. “My sister has sent the um- 
brella. Here. You forgot it yesterday.” 

She put out her hand to take the umbrella, but 
he pressed it to his chest and muttered passionate- 
ly, unrestrainedly, given over again to a sweet 
ecstasy such as he had experienced the night be- 
fore sitting under the umbrella, “Please, give it 
tome. I'll keep it in remembrance of you ... of 
our acquaintance. It’s so marvellous!” 

“Take it,” she said and blushed. “But there’s 
nothing marvellous about it.” 


Laptev’s enchantment by the beauty of the girl’s neck com- 
pletes for us, by accidence, if you will, his identification 
of her with part of her property. His effort to announce 
both the identification and the enchantment in a conventional 
plea imposing, in fact, on the girl unpleasant obligations of 
which he is unaware, confuses her and prevents her indif- 
ference. The girl’s commitment to Laptev is seen in all its 
necessity, stupidity, and forlorn, chance nature. We are 
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mn, prevented from taking Laptev’s request as absurd, although 
= it baldly trades on sentimentality, by the dubious self—con- 
sciousness of her reply. She is bewildered by the power of 
his personal association of herself with the umbrella: she 


ee can only see it, like herself, for what it does. She can only 
get his words for what they say. His apparent discovery of 

ae meaning baffles her. Yet this little drama both presumes 

a and predicts its own reversal: when his ecstasy is gone, 
when he has lost hope of being loved, when he can no longer 

no- § make her love him through such analogies as the umbrella. 

7 The emotion comes as action and engenders other emotions, 

hat J other actions. 

a The image of the umbrella, quickly become symbol, re- 
turns at the end ofthe story. Laptev and Julija have mar- 

O- ried and fallen away from each other, yet discovered some- 

ue thing of themselves in this sorrow. Ironically, Julija wants 


Laptev to go into the family store and Laptev wants to do al- 
most anything else: their positions are reversed: 


“However that may be, one must say goodbye 
to thoughts of happiness,” he said, looking out on 
the street. “There is none. I've never had any, 
and, I suppose, there isn't any at all. But, once in 
my life, I was happy, when one night I sat under 
your umbrella. Do you remember— somehow you 
forgot your umbrella at my sister Nina's?” he 
asked, turning to his wife. “I was in love with you 
then and, I remember, I sat under that umbrella 
all night in a state of bliss.” 

In the study near the bookcases stood a chest 
of drawers made of red wood with bronze handles 
in which Laptev kept various useless things, in- 
cluding the umbrella. He got it and handed it to his 
wife. 

“Here it is.” 

Julija looked at the umbrella for a minute, 
recognized it, and smiled sadly. 

“I remember,” she said. “When you told me 





m- of your love for me, you held it in your hands.” 
on And, noticing that he was about to go out, she said, 
e “If you can, please, come back a little earlier. 


It’s lonely without you.” 






ional 
a f And then she went into her own room and for a 
mo long time looked at the umbrella. 
dif- 
11 its , ve 

The reversal, and incomplete recognition scene, re- 
are 


volve around the umbrella, the dramatic symbol not only of 
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the past but also of the future as the future is extension of 
the past. He now gives it to her, and she, as he did once, 
takes it into her privacy in a kind of disenchantment analo- 
gous to his former enchantment. They have moved, like 
dancers, around the symbol of their desires. The symbol 
cuts into the imagination, into those deeper passions they, 
like us, do not dare exhibit. Here, at the end, each stands 
where the other began. What is bitter about this reversal 
within the reversal of action, or formal reversal, is that, 
since time moves only one way, neither can recover him- 
self. Laptev is disillusioned both out of his love for Julija 
and the possibility of her loving him. Julija, in turn, cor- 
rupting and corrupted by Laptev, has relinquished her vi- 
vacity and charm; she is disillusioned even in the possibil- 
ity of giving the affection of a faithful wife. 

The discovery is ironic. What is discovered is what 
was known to be possessed but not understood and, conse- 
quently, not reaily possessed. (The morality is as Aristo- 
telian, say, as the dramatic form.) Each has become cer- 
tain of what he tried to avoid even perceiving—and has lost 
those illusions which he previously had tried to guarantee. 
By the effort to make happiness secure and personal, both 
have lost all hope of finding it. The irony is that the condi- 
tion of the characters at the end is, in terms of motivation 
and appearance, the same as at the beginning: although they 
have moved behind appearance to moments of self—revela- 
tion and reality, what they have to work with is the same. 

Laptev’s sister, Nina Fédorovna, is married to an im- 
plausibly ambitious, sensual man, Panaurov, who openly 
keeps a mistress and his children by her. In a conversa- 
tion with Laptev, early in the story, Panaurov begins to ex- 
plain what cancer is. 


He spoke slowly, gently, convincingly, and he 
pronounced the words “you can’t imagine” with an 
imploring voice. He was already 48, but by old 
habit he now, as 15-20 years ago, squinted, sighed, 
languidly shook his head and smiled graciously, in 
kingly fashion, and you felt in his every movement, 
in every glance, that he was satisfied with himself, 
that it seemed to him that by his presence and con- 
versation he gave others great pleasure. 

Laptev listened apathetically, not trying to 
understand, and thought only: What a coquet! He 
kept hearing: lymph, thorax, gall. Finally, he had 
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had enough, got up from his seat and said, “I'd 
like to eat something.” 


In the later version, Cexov cuts this sharply, so that the 
movements themselves are implied extension and the de- 
scription takes on its intended irony: 


He spoke slowly, gently, convincingly, and he 
pronounced the words “you can’t imagine” with an 
imploring voice, squinted, sighed languidly and 
smiled graciously, like a king, and it was obvious 
that he was very pleased with himself and didn't 
think at all about the fact that he was already 50. 

“I'd like something to eat,” said Laptev. “I'd 
very much like to eat a little salty something.” 


What we think of as the necessary transitions, the kinds 
of phrases we use to get from description to discourse or 
from discourse to chatter, are here removed. Laptev’s re- 
quest, again, defines the preceding description as part of 
Laptev’s consciousness. Similarly, looking at it from the 
other side, Laptev’s phrase belongs to the description, that 
is, to the story, and is fixed there. The act and the mean- 
ing are simultaneous. 

Cexov's effort, with few exceptions, is to remove him- 
self as an interpreter of intentions, to let his language work 
through itself—to make the area of intensions (to use that 
other word again) as specific and as vast as possible. Each 
event in the story, each mimetic act, occurs as an independ- 
ent gesture which could, we imagine, be infinitely repeated. 
What builds up is a tension in prose, in which purpose, in- 
volving the author’s attitude toward his story and the char- 
acters’ responses, is an impossible rational, verbal ex- 
tension of the sequence of actions. There is nothing except 
the story as it happens. 

Perhaps this can be made clearer by taking the descrip- 
tion of one character’s—Kostja’s—uncertain ambition to be- 
come a novelist. Cexov deals with the desire both as inten- 
tion and event, and measures it against the very story he is 
telling. In the first version: 


In his creative work there were chiefly noticeable 
two peculiarities: first, in his novels he described 
only the countryside and landowners’ estate, al- 
though he saw the country only rarely, only when 
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he was with his acquaintances at their summer 
house, but he had been on a landowner’s estate only 
once in his life when he had gone to Volokolamsk on 
court business; and secondly, he always wrote only 
the news of the day; so, if for some reason some 
official position was not to his liking, he then wrote 
about an unsympathetic hero in this position. 


In the revision, the first part of the paragraph, which I 
omitted, is reduced from five long, “descriptive” sentences 
to three focused on a series of Kostja’s gestures. The ob- 
viously logical connections, clearest in the catalogue of 
aspects of Kostja’s style, are replaced by the logic of acci- 
dence. What you have, instead, is a presentation of mo- 
ments, like the moment of clinking glasses. You have, in- 
stead of a discussion of two elements of a literary style, 
fragments from that style included in, and judged by, this 
story. Again, the meaning and the intent of this story are 
made more clear and more important by its method of re- 
ducing narrative, like drama, to its ancient roots in mimet- 
ic action. 


In his novels he described only the countryside and 
landowners’ estates, although he saw the country 
only rarely, only when with his acquaintances at 
their summer house; he had been on a landowner’s 
estate only once in his life when he had gone to 
Volokolamsk on court business. He avoided a love 
element, as if ashamed, described nature frequent- 
ly and in these descriptions liked to use such ex- 
pressions as—the intricate outline of the mountains, 
the whimsical shapes of the clouds, or the oneness 
of secret harmonies. His novels were never 
printed, and this he explained by the restrictions 

of the censorship. 


In a later speech in which Laptev curses himself and 
his merchant function and in which a figure of the future, or 
of the dream of the future, is upheld as a value, words that 
impose a specific definition on the paragraph are struck out. 
Words that too strongly curse are replaced by words that 
suggest the desire of cursing strongly but an impotency to 
do so: Laptev’s own values are too ambivalent, and the am- 
bivalence is re-asserted. Words that delimit the future are 
changed: the phrase, for example, “in succeeding genera- 
tions we will have only cowards, criminals, and madmen,” 
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becomes “O if only God would grant that we end this distin- 
guished merchant species!” The word “distinguished” car- 
ried all the irony Laptev is capable of: it shows brightly, 
as through glass, his understanding in its desperate play. 

The atmosphere of hopelessness is partly enacted, 
partly invented by the actors. For example, railway ar- 
rivals and departures are given repeatedly in similar, some- 
times identical language, centered on the one subconscious - 
ly real image of escape and freedom. The people who leave 
are trying to leave forever. Or, turned from all plausible 
accomplishment, they reflect on themselves in soliloquies, 
provoked by the apparent freedom or happiness of those 
others to whom they have no access. Laptev, near the end 
of the story, is in the garden and hears steps on the other 
side of the wall: 


The whispering and the kisses behind the fence 
made him uneasy. He went into the middle of the 
yard and, opening his shirt, looked at the moon, 
and it seemed to him that he was ordered to unlock 
the gate, to leave, and never to return here. His 


heart sweetly trembled from a foreboding of free- 
dom, he laughed happily and imagined how it might 
be a wonderful, poetic, and perhaps even divine 
life. 

But he still stood there and did not leave, and 
asked himself, “What holds me here?” 


The command, like the image of freedom, “seems” to come 
to him independent of himself. The fact that it “seems” to 
him suggests, to us, its reality. Laptev presents himself, 
like Cexov’s dramatic characters, as he might have been in 
the very moment of recognition of what he is. He applies 
reason to himself, turns to his obligations, and obscures, 
further, his possibilities. The antithesis implied is be- 
tween work and happiness—and the admission that life is 
not sufficiently elastic to include both. In this moment of 
psychical intuition—this moment of genuine action— real 
change occurs. A man moves from desperately particular 
emotions through self-revelation to conventional behavior. 
Laptev is not so much sorry for himself or sorry for the 
black dog that sits near him in the garden and does not run 
away to the forest—out of habit, he says to himself—as for 
his inadequacy to honor his discovery—to act according to 
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his desire, to function meaningfully. He is freed of his 
personal need for irony and disappointed that life can be on- 
ly an approximation for anyone. 

The next day he and Jarcev go to his wife’s summer 
house. As the others go in to dine, Laptev sits alone on 
the terrace and watches 


how quietly his wife went along the alleyway, head- 
ing towards the house. She was thinking about 
something, and there was a sad, enchanting ex- 
pression on her face, and tears shone in her eyes. 
This was not the former thin, frail, pale girl, but 
a mature, beautiful, strong woman. And Laptev 
noticed with what enthusiasm Jarcev waited to 
meet her, how her new and beautiful expression 
was reflected by his face, also sad and excited. It 
seemed he saw her for the first time in his life. 
And when they lunched on the terrace, Jarcev some- 
how happily and shyly smiled and all the time 
looked at Julija, at her beautiful neck. Laptev fol- 
lowed him with his eyes involuntarily and thought 
about how, perhaps, he would live another thirteen, 
another thirty years. And what would he happen 
to experience in that time? What does the future 
hold for us? 

And he thought: 

“We'll live— we'll see.” 


The revelation to come, being part of a later, extrinsic, 
rational framework, will lack the meaning of that one mo- 
ment of self-consummation in self-discovery. Self-—recog- 
nition is already complete; the epiphany, being implausible, 
is only formal and ironic. 

Cexov’s effort in revision is the same as James's: the 
building up of a central image of an ineffable reality by pre- 
cise use of words. With Cexov, the image is one of action: 
even the moments of immobility presume and predict a life 
of change and of labor, or, as a character said elsewhere, 
“Without work there can be no pure or happy life.” The 
words do not fabricate a verbal or visual system; rather, 
the images move always toward inherent action, toward the 
intensity of drama. The tension of the language is the 
same as the tension of perception. The reader is continual- 
ly left not with an understanding but with a desire for an ap- 
propriate gesture, the gesture of despair. If his gesture is 
adequate to the story, as, say, Oedipus’ gesture is adequate 
to his, then we can say that it is understanding. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KAGIG-MIOSICG 


By Ante Kadié 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Andrew Katié-Miosié, O.F.M. (born in the year 1704, 
near Makarska, Dalmatia), published his most important 
work, Razgovor ugodni naroda slovinskoga (Pleasant Dis- 
course of the Slavic People), in Venice, in the year 1756. 
A second, appreciably enlarged edition, was also printed in 
Venice, in 1759.! 

As we see in the Introduction and Epilogue, his aim in 
writing Razgovor ugodni is “to praise, extol and glorify his 
own people.” As the Croats had no books written about the 
glories of their past, Katié decided to remedy this situa- 
tion, at least in part. He desired that “the glorious names 
of knights and illustrious heroes be preserved for many 
centuries and that their heroic deeds be read and remem- 
bered, for that which is not found in books is soon lost and 
forgotten.” His guiding motive was not the desire to show 
his skill in poetry, but to educate “the poor peasants and 
shepherds, those people who can not speak any other lan- 
guage but Slavic.” Searching for a way to present to his 
contemporaries “the courage in battle and the renowned 
prowess of their grandfathers, so that they could follow 
them easily and pleasurably,” he found the solution supplied 
by the very people for whom he was writing. He wrote of 
them: “God gave to our people such a natural capacity for 
memory that what other peoples keep in books, they keep 
in their memory, singing songs of their kings, civil gover- 
nors, knights, and heroes. These songs, although not en- 
tirely true, nevertheless have a sound basis in truth.” He 
was to compose poetry about these same heroes and attempt 
to reproduce, as far as possible, the style and rhyme pat- 
tern of folk poetry, but he was to seek the facts themselves 
in historical documents. To sum up, he imitated popular 
poetry so that the common people, who greatly enjoyed 
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such poems, might more easily accept his narration of 
Slavic history: utile cum dulci. 

In his excellent Introduction to the works of KaZié, 
Tomo Matié insists that Fr. Andrew has completely suc- 
ceeded in his undertaking: “As no one before him in Cro- 
atian literature, Fr. Andrew spoke to the people from his 
heart. The people recognized their own manner of thought 
and their style of poetry in his fine, clear, and simple nar- 
ration of national history, and, because of this, they be- 
came so fond of Katié’s poems that Razgovor became for 
them a ‘Book of Poems’ par excellence.” 

While imitating the popular style, Katié retained some 
of his own personal characteristics. One of the features 
which most distinguished KaZtié is that he was a poet of the 
whole Croatian people. This fact was brought out very well 
by Josip Horvat in his well-known work Croatian Culture: 
“Fr. Andrew has rendered our entire past history in the 
form of a stirring poem, which inspires self-confidence, 
heroism, and'pride. He intended this history in verse not 
only for intellectuals, but for the people in the broadest 
sense of the word. He gave them a book about their past so 
that aware of it they could better cope with their future.... 
Fr. Andrew knew that Avars and Mongols had come and dis- 
appeared, that nothing remained of the great power of 
Charlemagne and Byzantium, but yet his people were there. 
Therefore there was hope that they would outlive their pres- 
ent foreign rulers.”* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Croatian peo- 
ple wholeheartedly embraced Katié. From “the last dis- 
course between the old bard Milovan and his dear reader,” 
it is clear that Katié hoped “to publish these same poems 
soon, God willing.” Death (in 1760), however, prevented 
his plans from being realized. Two decades after Fr. An- 
drew’s death a third edition of Razgovor ugodni (Ancona, 
1780) was published. The anonymous editor of this third 
edition reveals in the preface the reason which prompted 
him to reprint Razgovor: “On my travels through different 
cities, garrison towns and villages, not only in Dalmatia 
but also in Kvarner and Istria, I heard the desire expressed 
everywhere and by all kinds of people for a reprinting of 
books written by the Very Reverend Andrew Katié.”* 

Immediately upon its appearance Razgovor began to in- 
spire other Croatian writers to follow the path prepared by 
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Fr. Andrew. The Slavonian Franciscan, Emerik Pavié, 
not only translated selected poems from Katié’s Razgovor 
into Latin (Budapest, 1764), but also published another 
work which was closely connected with Katzié,° in which he 
tried, like Katié, to eulogise in the popular decasyllabic 
verse the deeds of the Franciscans in Slavonia. Franjo 
Fancev wrote: “That Fr. Andrew had been read and fol- 
lowed already in the eighteenth century (in Northern Croa- 
tia) is confirmed by the works of men of letters, such as 
B. A. Kréeli€é, T. Brezovatki, and M. Mahanovié, all from 
Zagreb. Katié’s conception of popular poetry as national 
history was shared by Kréeli€é. He took this conception 
from Fr. Andrew, whom he expressly mentions among his 
sources.” 

Petar Preradovié undoubtedly had Katié in mind when 
he wrote: “Our whole history is nothing but a great collec- 
tion of poems!” The great MaZuranié also went through Fr. 
Andrew’s school, as, indeed, which Croatian poet has not— 
at least in his early youth and in his first attempts at poet- 
ry? 

Even though Kaéié’s tendencies were more didactic and 
patriotic than poetic, it is as a poet and collector of popular 
lore rather than a historian that he best and most often rep- 
resented his country to the outside world. 

In more recent times, the Bulgarian historian, V. Zla- 
tarski, found the manuscript of an anonymous Bulgarian 
historian and named it The Zograph History after the Zo- 
graph Monastery where it was found. Jurdan Trifonov 
studied this book and in 1940 he published, among the publi- 
cations of the Bulgarian Academy, a very scholarly work 
about it.’ Father Paisij, the founder of modern Bulgarian 
literature, who in 1762 completed his work Slavo-Bulgarian 
History, included some information in his writings based 
upon The Zograph History. Consequently, in all likelihood, 
The Zograph History was written in the second half of 1761. 
The anonymous writer of this work had made use of not on- 
ly the Russian adaptation of Baronius’s Annals, but had been 
familiar with Katié’s Razgovor ugodni. Trifonov item by 
item compares Katié’s narration in prose concerning the 
Bulgarian leaders and kings (“and shortly after the Latins 
attacked Constantinople and took it by force and proclaimed 
Baldouin the Emperor of the Easter Lands ... until the 
present day Bulgaria has remained under the Turks”) with 
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The Zograph History and demonstrates the undeniable de- 
pendence of this work upon Katié. In addition to this, Tri- 
fonov affirms that while writing this history the anonymous 
author had before him the 1759 edition of Katié. In The 
Zograph History are mentioned the legendary Illyrian rul- 
ers, whose names do not figure in the first edition of 
Katié’s book of poems. This means that the narrative 
about the Bulgarian rulers, which was in Katié’s Razgovor 
of 1759, reached Mount Athos in the first or not later than 
the second year after the publication of that book.® 

While Fr. Andrew had only indirect influence on the 
founder of modern Bulgarian literature, his influence on 
Dositej Obradovié, the founder of modern Serbian litera- 
ture, was direct and has been universally recognized. I 
shall deal with this question in another article, but now I 
should like to point out that not only did Sima Milutinovié, 
Dositej’s admirer and contemporary, expressly mention 
Dositej’'s dependence on Katié,’? but also Mita Kostié, the 
most recent and best biographer of Dositej, is in agreement 
with Skerlié.!° The latter was obliged to recognize that 
“the only Dalmatian writer who was to any extent known 
among the Serbs of the eighteenth century was Fr. Andrew 
Katié-Miosié, and this was certainly due to the fact that he 
was so close to popular poetry.”!! 

Everyone is familiar with the work of Vuk St. Karadzié 
and his extraordinary significance. Even this great Serb 
paid due tribute to the Croatian Franciscan. Vuk himself 
narrates, in the Preface of the first edition of his collec- 
tion of popular poems,!* how Archimandrite Lukijan 
MuSicki tried to persuade him to record the popular songs 











of his country. Vuk thought at first that MuSicki was joking. 


Only when he returned home and found Kazié's book of 
poems “printed in Latin characters” and in it “the very 
same songs” that his own fellow Serbs sang around the fire 
to the accompaniment of the gusle, did he really grasp the 
seriousness of MuSicki’s suggestions and begin to collect 
this popular lore himself.'? 

European intellectuals came to know the popular poetry 
of Yugoslavia through Katié and then began to take an in- 
terest in it. 

The first man to acquaint the foreign world with the 
poems of Fr. Andrew was the Italian Abbot, Alberto Fortis. 
In his work, Saggio d’osservazioni (Venice, 1771), he 
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inserted an Italian translation of “The Song of Kobilié and 
Vuk Brankovié.” A year later, Fortis sent an Italian trans- 
lation of two of Katzié’s poems from the cycle of Sibinjanin 
Janko to John Strange, the English counsul in Venice. The 
original translation of Fortis, which V. Jovanovié published 
in 1908, is preserved, in manuscript form, in the British 
Museum.!* Fortis did not mention Katié's name because at 
that time he considered Katié'’s poems to be folk poems. 
In Viaggio in Dalmazia, which Fortis published in Venice in 
1774, he mentioned KaZié for the first time as a collector 
of folk poetry and parenthetically observed that all kinds of 
things should be omitted from Katié’s book.'® True, 
Katié’s poems cannot compete for beauty with the best folk 
poems such as “Hasan-Aginica,” which Fortis also pub- 
lished in the original and in translation, but Katié’s poems, 
along with the matchless “Hasan-Aginica,” were the first 
to open the way for world-wide recognition of Yugoslav 
popular poetry. Goethe translated “Hasan-Aginica” for 
Herder’s collection, Volkslieder, and Herder himself trans- 
lated from Fortis three of Katié’s poems, those about Ko- 
bili€é, Radoslav, and the Interpreter’s daughter.!® 

Thus it was this unpretentious monk, a true disciple of 
St. Francis, at times unrecognized and even scorned, who 
brought the popular poetry of Yugoslavia to the attention of 
the world.!” 





Notes 


1. During the last sixteen years Tomo Mari€ has pre- 
pared three excellent editions of Razgovor ugodni, all pub- 
lished in Zagreb: (1) published in Stari pisci hrvatski, 
Vol. XXVII, by Hrvatska akademija in 1942; and two sepa- 
rate editions published by (2) Nakladni zavod hrvatske in 
1946, and (3) by “Zora” in 1956. 


2. T. Matié, ed., Razgovor ugodni (1942 ed.), p. xxii. 


3. Josip Horvat, Kultura hrvata (Zagreb, 1939), pp. 
372-373. 


4. T. Matié, ed., Razgovor ugodni (1942 ed.), p. xliii. 

















5. Emerik Pavié, Nadodanje glavni dogadjaja Razgovo- 
ru ugodnom naroda slovinskoga (An Addition of Important 
Events to the Pleasant Discourse of the Slavic People) 
(Budapest, 1768). 
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6. Franjo Fancev, “Ilirstvo u hrvatskom preporodu” 
(The Dlyrian Movement and the Croatian Renaissance), 
Lijetopis Jugoslavenske akademije, XLIX (1935-36) (Zagreb, 
1937), 146. 


7. Jurdan Trifonov, Zografska bulgarska istorija, in 
Spisanie na Bulgarskata akademija na naukite i izkustvata, 
LX (Sofia, 1940), 1-66. 


8. Ibid., pp. 4-14, 32. 


9. Mita Kostié, “Dositej Obradovié u istoriskoj pers- 
pektivi 18. i 19. veka,” Srpska Akademija nauka: Posebna 
izdanja, CXC (Beograd, 1952), 30. 


10. Ibid., pp. 30-33. 


ll. J. Skerlié, Istorija nove srpske knjiZevnosti (3rd 
ed., Beograd, 1952), p. 4. 




















12. Vuk St. KaradzZié, Srpske narodne pjesme, I (Beo- 
grad, 1891), iii-iv. 





13. According to Professor J. Dolansk¥, not only did 
the Czech poet Ladislav Celakovskf translate three of 
Katié’s poems for his collection Slovanské ndrodni pisné 
(1822-27), but also the famous forger Vaclav Hanka copied 
Katié’s Razgovor. Professor Dolansky is now preparing a 
special study of the matter; see T. Matié, ed., Razgovor 
(1956 ed.), pp. 15-16. 


14. V.Jovanovié, “Deux traductions inédites d’Albert 
Fortis,” Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XXX (Berlin, 
1909), 588-596. 


15. Vol. II, p. 110 (“Egli n’abbia fatto la scelta con 
poco buon gusto, e con meno criterio v’abbia introdotto una 
quantit4 di cose inutili, ed apocrife”). 








16. J. G. von Herder, Stimmen der Vélker in Liedern 
(Leipzig, 1778-79), Vol. Il. Cf. Milan Curéin, Das ser- 
bische Volkslied in der deutschen Literatur (Leipzig, 1905), 
p. 26, and also Dragutin Subotié, Yugoslav Popular Ballads 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 171; Mihovil Kombol, Hrvatska kniji- 
Zevnost (Zabreg, 1945), p. 352. 


17. On the two hundred fiftieth anniversary of Katié’s 
birth many books were published about him. I shall men- 
tion only two of them: (1) Zbornik za narodni Zivot i obizaje, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1954), especially pp. 5-64, 204; (2) Razgovor 
ugodni, with a Preface by Ivan MeStrovié (Chicago, 1954), 
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THE POST-POSITIVE ARTICLE OF AVVAKUM 
AND THE PROBLEM OF NORMS IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY RUSSIAN 


By Noel Voge 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


When faced with the high rate of alternation of certain 
forms in seventeenth-century Russian, particularly that of 
the old endings of the dat., inst., and prep. plural of the -o 
and -i stem endings: -om/-em, -y/-i/-'mi, -éx, with the 
new endings: -am/-jam, -ami/-jami, -ax/-jax, to men- 
tion the most frequent, one looks to works in the vernacu- 
lar to find the norms for the period. In the whole seven- 
teenth century, however, there are few monuments which 
clearly reflect the vernacular. Even the conversations 
given in Ludolf's grammar of 1696 are a dubious represen- 
tation of this, and the forms are not free of alternations. 
As for the so-called chancery language of the Sobornoe 
uloZenie (1649) or KotoSixin’s O Rossii v carstvovanie 
Alekseja Mixajloviéa (1666), in n which fairly regular norms 
are found, there is nevertheless great confusion in the use 
of the new as opposed to the old endings of the dat., inst., 
and prep. pl. as mentioned above. The style of these two 
works is otherwise very rigid, and the chief concession to 
the vernacular is the almost total absence of Church Slavi- 
cisms. In the works of Avvakum, written chiefly between 
1665 and 1682, there is likewise a high incidence of alterna- 
tion of certain forms. Avvakum, however, made use of 
several styles of writing, one of which seems to be a fairly 
faithful representation of the vernacular of his birthplace 
Grigorovo, “beyond the Kud'ma,” some thirty miles down 
the Volga from Nizhny Novgorod. This style is immediate- 
ly identified by the nearly regular use of the post-positive 
article and by the frequent appearance of certain particles, 
some of which appear to be peculiar to the idion of Avvakum. 
In no other Russian work is the post-positive article found 
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to any great extent and only in Avvakum is it found with a 
complete declensional pattern.! 

Avvakum resorted to this vernacular style whenever 
he became heated, which was usually when the subject of 
the Church in the hands of the Nikonites arose. The abrupt- 
ness of the shift in style may be seen in the following ex- 
ample from Avvakum’s interpretation of the Apocrypha: 


SuSéee: Padut grady, voznegoduet na nix voda 
morskaja, réki zé potekut Zestofae. 

Tolk: Glagolet; padut grady—ot Boga otstupjat 
ljudi; a voznegoduet voda morskaja— gréSnye 
pravednyx izgonjajut; réki Ze potekut Zestofae, 
eZe est' pravedniki pudte ix vorovstvo obliéa- 
jut; gréSniki pravednikov muéat, a oné bol8i 
ix obligéajut, ne moléat nebos', stréljajut ix 
pravednymi slovesy svoimi métko; ne obmiSu- 
litsja pravednik-ot, —uzZ kak pustit slovo-to 
svoe o Xristé na sobaku nikonijanina, tottas 
nepravdu-tu v eretiké-to zakolet. 

Su3tee: Soprotiv stanet im dux sily i jako vixor' 
razvéet ja, i opustit vsju zemlju bezzakonija i 
zlodéjanija, prevratit prestoly silnyx.? 

Tolk: Suprotiv stanet Xristos s pravednymi na 
vorov-téx. Onim, nadeZa, silu-tu podaet; a 
to by bezzakoniki-te tottas pravednyx-téx pe- 
revertéli; da Xristos voli-ti i im vovse ne 
dast. UtéSaet svoix-tex Vladyka bédnen'kix 
vsjako. Sobaki-te ogryzut naSemu bratu béd- 
nomu ruku, ili jazyk, ili inuju kuju pakost' sot- 
vorjat, a Xristos i iscélit: a voram-tém 
gor'ko, da ne znajut, kak izvésti pravednika- 
tovo. (498-499.)* 


What is most significant in the foregoing, aside from 
the sudden breaks in style, is the fact that there is virtual- 
ly no alternation in any form which is found immediately 
connected with the post-positive article. Thus, for ex- 
ample, throughout the works of Avvakum only the new end- 
ings of the dat., inst., and prep. pl. of the -o and -i stem 
type nouns are found when in immediate conjunction with 
the post-positive article, e.g.: 


dat., bol'3akam-tém pervym (385) 
voram-tém gor'ko (499) 
skazyvaj ljudjam-tém (845) 
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Voge: 


inst., sodruZilsja ty z bésami-témi (336) 
pred patriarxami témi (291). 

prep., o gréxax-téx (849) 
© popax-téx (850) 
na loSadjax- -téx (397, footnote 5) 








There has been found but one instance of an old ending 
in proximity to a post-positive article, viz., v niZegorod- 
skix-téx pred@léx (873). In other passages many of the 








above listed words may be found with the old endings, e.g.: 


inst., s ... b&ésy (434, 442) 
prep., o greséx (39); o gréséx (446) 
v popéx (8, 9) 


Further, when either a post-positive article or a parti- 
cle peculiar to the idiom of Avvakum, usually pet’ or su, is 
found in a sentence, the remaining forms in the sentence or 
immediate passage present a pattern and hence suggest a 
norm. These norms may be summarized as follows: 

1. The new endings are regular for the dat., inst., and 
prep. pl. of the -o and -i stem type nouns as mentioned 
above. og é 

2. The nom. sg. masc. ending of the adjective is 
-oj/-ej: da i v temnicu-tu ko mné bé8anoj zaSel, Kirilusko, 
moskovsko}j strelec (71); da i maltéiku tomu spasi Bog, koto- 
roj v cerkov' po knigu i po > vodu- -tu xodil (70); da tto- pet’, 
svét milen'koj, mnogo tolkovat'-tovo (462). 

3. The gen. sg. masc. and neut. of the pronominal and 
adjectival ending is -ova/-eva (-ovo/-evo when end- 
stressed): vot vam ot gréSfiova tovo ukaz (302); kak kak Bogoro- 
dica bésa tovo v rukax téx mijala (81); délo-to evo i > i nyné uZe 
d&jut (462). This ending v was otherwise -ago/-jago for the _ 
adjective, -ogo/ -ego for the pronoun. In this connection it 
should be noted that the demonstrative sej, s'e invariably 
appears in the gen. sg. as sego, never sevo. 

4. The gen. sg. fem. of the demonstrative is toj when 
this has the function of post-positive article: sredi ob&dni- 
toj (464); ne bois'sja [sic] li smerti-toj (930). The excep- 
tion to this, voli-ti in the example | on page 116 line 26 above, 
may be explained as a type of rhyming found particularly in 
connection with the post-positive article. Thus such ex- 
amples are noted as Luka-ta (61), Kozma- ta (51) (this is in 
the A redaction of the Zitie, which is in Avvakum's own 
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hand; the B and C redactions, which are copies, have Koz— 
ma-tot and Kozma-to, respectively), Alekseju3ko-to (567), 
and satana-ta (815). The true demonstrative presents a 

very high incidence of alternation. In the elevated style it 
is usually toja, e.g.: i bol3i toja bezdelicy ja vedaju (461). 

5. The acc. sg. fem. of the demonstrative is tu- when 
in the function of post-positive article: v knigu-tu evo vnes 
(847), po vodu-tu xodil (70). This form appears frequently 
as toe or toé throughout the seventeenth century. 

~In view of the foregoing it will be seen that all forms 
found in association with the post-positive article or with 
the particles pet' or su gain added significance over other 
forms. Thus when such forms appear as do moru-tovo 
(461), na piru-tom (499), or vse perepilisja tabaku tovo 
(200), this is further evidence to the suggestion that these 
were indeed regular for the vernacular of Grigorovo, and 
not simply alternants to possible do mora, na pire, or taba- 
ka. Such a form as tabaku is of particular interest, for in 
the 1670’s it must have been a recent borrowing. 

However, valuable as the post-positive article may be 
as a guide to certain types of the vernacular, it has one ob- 
vious limitation, the infrequency of its over-all appearance 
in hitherto published monuments. The only other work of 
the seventeenth century in which it has been found to any ex- 
tent is the Povest' o Valtasare Korolevite.” In the seven 
pages of this work there are just seven instances of the post- 
positive article. Nevertheless, there is certainly room for 
further investigation in this direction in both published and 
unpublished monuments. 























Notes 


1. The term post-positive article is not exactly appro- 
priate; it is, however, the term normally applied. See “Ob 
upotreblenii tlena v sotinenijax Avvakuma,” Russkij filolo- 

i¢€eskij vestnik, XXXIX, iii (S.-Peterburg, 1893), 160- 
174; M. G. Xalanskij, “Iz zametok po istorii russkogo lite- 
raturnogo jazyka, II, O lene v russkom jazyke,” Akademija 
nauk, Izvestija Otdelenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti, VI 
(S.-Peterburg, 1901), 139-150; I. Vahros, “Der Artikel 
im Russischen,” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, XLII (Hel- 
sinki, 1951), 30-43. 


2. Wisd. of Sol. 5:22. 
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3. Wisd. of Sol. 5:23-24. 


4. The references are to the columns of Vol. XXXIX 
(Leningrad, 1927) of Russkaja istoriteskaja biblioteka, 
Akademija nauk, which contains the known works of Avva- 








kum. 


5. InN. K. Piksanov, Starorusskaja povest', (Moscow, 
1922), 86-92. 


































THE VOCALISM OF THE LITHUANIAN 
SIGMATIC FUTURE 


By William R. Schmalstieg 


University of Kentucky 


One of the most striking differences between the Slavic 
and the Baltic languages is the presence of the sigmatic fu- 
ture in the latter and its absence in the former.’ The only 
words in Slavic which apparently show an old sigmatic fu- 
ture are O.C.S. byS¢Steje ‘that which is about to be’ and 
Czech probySuicnf ‘useful.’* On the other hand the sigmatic 
future is highly developed in ancient Greek and Sanskrit, 
languages spoken by peoples far removed from the early 
Baltic populations. Although the /s/ itself is certainly an 
Indo-European inheritance, the vocalism is better under- 
stood by internal reconstruction than by comparison with 
other Indo-European languages. 

To aid the reader in following the discussion we list be- 
low the forms of the sigmatic future as it is found in Baltic 
(Standard Lithuanian), Sanskrit, and Greek. 


Skt. da ‘to give’ Lith. dtioti ‘to give’ 

dasy4mi dasyA4vah dasy4mah dtosiu dtosiva dtiosime 
dasy4si dasydthah dasydtha dtosi dwtosita dtosite 
dasy4ti dasy4tah dasyd4nti duéds* 





Gk. did6mi 





Zz Zz 
doso dosomen 
a Zz z 
doseis ddseton dodsete 
‘4 ° F 4 4 . 
dosei doseton dosousi 
Lithuanian dialects, however, obscure our picture 


somewhat and a brief discussion of them is necessary. In 
the following paragraphs it is to be understood that the 
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vocalism (thematic or athematic) of the first person plural 
is the same as that of all of the persons of the dual and plu- 
ral. 

In the first place we find a dialect thematic conjugation 
represented by the first person plural biisiame ‘we shall be.’ 
The thematic vocalism and the palatalization of the /§/ seem 
to compare directly with the Skt. dasy4mah ‘we shall give.’ 
Brugmann claims in fact that the Lithuanian and Sanskrit 
forms are an Indo-European inheritance showing the *sje-o 
suffix.* . 

Second we have a Zemaitish (Low Lithuanian) dialect 
form represented by kersam ‘we shall cut."> This form ap- 
parently shows the *se-o suffix and apparently can be com- 
pared directly to Gk. désomen ‘we shall give.’ 

The thematic vocalism of the future tense, however, is 
a recent creation on analogy with the present tense in dia- 
lects which have generalized the thematic vocalism in the 
present at the expense of all other kinds of vocalism. 

In Eastern Lithuanian and in certain Zemaitish dialects 
we also find forms like liksme ‘we shall remain’ with an 
athematic vocalism. J. Schmidt says that this athematic 
form is an inheritance from the injunctive of the -s- aorist.® 
Fraenkel, on the other hand, believes that the athematic 
forms of the plural and dual are on analogy with the third 
person which in standard Lithuanian is athematic.’ Another 
possibility is that the -i- vocalism was dropped in certain 
types of speech. One can compare the instrumental plural 
of ranka ‘hand’ which may be either rafikomis or raftkoms 
depending upon the speed of speech. 

Another thematic Zemaitish dialect form is represented 
by suksem ‘we shall turn.’*® This form can be explained on- 
ly on the basis of internal Lithuanian development. It is a 
result of the dialectal hardening of the phoneme /§/ in the 
old Lithuanian cluster *sé<*§a. Fortunately, no compari- 
son with the other Indo-European languages is possible here 
to lead us astray. 





We must note also the -i- suffixal vocalism in the third 
person reflexive future. Thus the future reflexive of the 
verb difbs ‘he will work’ is difbsis. This -i- is also found 
occasionally in the third person singular without the reflex- 
ive verb. In DaukSa’s Postille (1599) we find the example 
busi-gu.? Fraenkel believes that the -i- was originally 
found in the third person singular, but was lost in the 
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auxiliary verbs bis ‘will be’ and taps ‘will become." This 
loss took place because of the secondary or reduced (herab- 
gemindert) function of these auxiliaries. The loss of the 
-i- in the auxiliary, then, caused the loss of the -i- in the 
third person of all of the other verbs. Stang, however, 
doubts that the -i- in the third person is original.'! He 
states that if the third person had had an -i-, then its loss 
in the earliest texts would be incomprehensible. Stang 
claims that -i- found in the third person reflexive is on 
analogy with the -i- stem verbs, which are conjugated in 
the present tense just like the future except for the third 
person which contains a final -i-.)* 

Stang also points out that the circumflex in the third 
person (cf. duds) and the shortening of the phonemes /i/ 
and /i/ in the third person (cf. the future conjugation of 
biti ‘to be,’ which is bisiu, bisi, bis, bisive, etc.) are 
phenomena connected with word final position in Baltic.” 

Taking into consideration the phonemic correspond- 
ences of Lettish and Lithuanian, the future paradigm of 
standard Lettish corresponds to that of modern standard 
Lithuanian. In dialects we find thematic forms, but these 
can be explained just as in Lithuanian, i.e., on analogy with 
other verbal forms.'* We are then in agreement with Stang, 
who says that the deviant forms of Lithuanian dialects, as 
well as all of the Lettish forms, can be traced back to the 
paradigm of standard Lithuanian and Lettish respectively.” 
For Common East Baltic we assume a future paradigm sim- 
ilar to that of standard Lithuanian. 

In Old Prussian (the sole representative of West Baltic) 
there is only one certain example of the future tense in the 
documents.’® This is the form postasei ‘you will be’ which 
corresponds exactly to the Lith. 2nd person singular. The 
East Baltic (Lithuanian and Lettish) diphthong /ie/ corre- 
sponds to West Baltic (Old Prussian) ei. In Lithuanian the 
/e/ was dropped in final position, but the reflexive second 
person singular future ending -sie(s) shows the original 
diphthong, /ie/ from *-ei-. Several other forms which 
might be the third person future are pokunsi, ‘may He (i.e., 
God) preserve,’ ebsignasi ‘may He (God) bless.’ Endzelin 
explains these as relics of the 3rd person singular future in 
Baltic which may have been either athematic s(t) or half- 
thematic *si(t).'7 In any case Old Prussian evidence, in- 
teresting though it may be, is insufficient for constructing 
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a hypothesis. We shall therefore use this evidence with 
some circumspection. 

Our next task will be to examine the future paradigm 
that we have constructed for Primitive Baltic, i.e., a par- 
adigm almost exactly the same as in modern standard Lith- 
uanian. According to Stang, “Das balt. s-Futurum setzt 
sich aus zwei verschiedenen Stimmen zusammen: einer 
halbthemat. Bildung -si-:-sye/o- und—- inder 3. P.-— 
einer athem. Bildung auf Sed The -sye/o- form is 
found in the first person singular dtosiu (*-sy5); the -i- 
vocalism is found in all of the forms of the dual and the 
plural, e.g., diiosime (*-sime); the athematic form is found 
in the third person duds (*-s). 





In the past it has been customary for many scholars in 
the field of comparative linguistics to posit linguistic fea- 
tures for Primitive Indo-European merely on the basis of 
their existence in several of the Indo-European languages. 
We believe, however, that to explain linguistic features on 
the basis of the language in which they occur is a priori 
better than to trace the phenomena back to Primitive Indo- 
European. 

We should then look to Baltic for a single original type 
of paradigm, rather than turn to Primitive Indo-European 
for (1) a thematic *-sye-o- future, (2) a half-thematic 
*-si- future, and (3) an athematic *-s- future. In our opinion 
all of the Baltic forms can be explained if we presuppose an 
athematic future, which may in fact reflect a more conserv- 
ative paradigm than either Greek or Sanskrit. Kurytowicz 
says, “Le futur est par son origine un présent athématique 
en -s-, élargi de -e/o- en grec, de -je/o- en indo-iranien. 
L’ancienne flexion athématique se maintient a la 3© p. sing. 
du futur lituanien et du subjonctif (sigmatique) irlandais.”!? 
(In Old Irish we find téis ‘may he go’ from *steigh-s-ti.) 

We believe that the -i- vocalism of the dual and the 
plural has a very simple explanation within the bounds of 
Baltic. We presume that in Common Baltic there was a 
third person plural and that this third person plural was 
athematic. In other words our Baltic future paradigm of 





dioti ‘to give’ should be completed by a third plural 
*duosgti. In Baltic the sonant-*g- passed to /in/. Hence, 
we presume a second stage with the third person plural 
*duosinti. The /i/ which in this position developed phono- 
logically from the sonant -*g- was then substituted in all of 
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the persons of the dual and the plural (cf. the future para- 
digm of standard Lithuanian). Support for our argument is 
found in the fact that throughout the Baltic verbal system 
the same vocalism is found in all of the verbal forms of the 
dual and the plural. The paradigm of the present tense of 
the etymological -e/o- stems and -6- stems (Lith. -6-<Bal- 
tic *-a-) is given below. 


e/o stems 5 stems 

singular (1) vedi ‘I lead’ sakaii ‘I say’ 

(2) vedi, etc. sakaT, etc. 
all numbers (3) véda sako 
dual (1) védave sakove 

(2) védata sakota 
plural (1) védame saikome 

(2) védate sakote 


Although there is no third person plural for vésti, we 
presume a form *vedanti on the basis of other Indo—Europe- 
an languages, e.g., O.C.S. vedoti, Gk. ldousi, etc. Thus 
the vocalism of the third plural was criginally the same as 
that of all of the persons of the dual and plural. 

To support our argument concerning the intrusion of 
the vocalism of the third person plural into other forms, 
several parallels might be given. In O.C.S. we find the 
forms vémti ‘we know,’ véste ‘you know,’ old athematic 
forms, beside O. Pr. waidimai ‘we know’ and waiditi ‘you 
know.” Endzelin says that the -i- vocalism of Old Prussian 
developed from the third person plural *waidinti from an 
earlier athematic *waidnti.”° He continues to compare the 
Lettish dialect forms dziedim ‘we sing,’ dziedit ‘you sing’ 
(i.e. -i- stems) with Lithuanian giemi ‘I sing,’ giesti ‘he 
sings,’ which are athematic. 

Another parallel can be drawn from the preterit declen- 
sion of the strong verbs of Germanic. The preterit of 
Gothic niman ‘to take’ is given below: 
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nam nému némum 
namt némuts némub 
nam némun 


It is generally held that the third person plural ending -un 
represents a P.I.E. *-p- 71 One of the common explana- 
tions of the vocalism of the first and second plural and dual 
endings is that the /u/ from the third person plural pene- 
trated into the other persons of the dual and the plural.” It 
is interesting to note also that the vocalism has the same 
spread, i.e., into the forms of the dual and the plural (but 
not the singular) as we presuppose for the vocalism of the 
Lithuanian future. 

Next we must turn to the forms of the singular. We 
have noted that an -i- vocalism appears sporadically in the 
third person in Lithuanian dialects and in Old Prussian. We 
believe that wherever this vocalism appears it is an exten- 
sion of the -i- vocalism of the dual and the plural. In gen- 
eral we are in agreement with Stang’s statement, which we 
have already quoted, that the -i- vocalism is definitely 
secondary in the third person singular (cf. footnote [2). 

The second person singular duosi(es) has a clear cog- 
nate in O. Pr. postasei, so we can presuppose a Common 
Baltic morpheme -sei. The *ei vocalism has no probative 
value at all, however, because it is characteristic of every 
present paradigm in Baltic except the -4- stems (cf. the 
preceding paradigms and footnote 12). ‘Therefore we be- 
lieve that analogy with the present tense led to the vocalism 
of the second singular. 

Before we discuss the matter of the first person singu- 
lar, we shall turn to Kurytowicz’s remarks on the status of 
palatalization in Baltic and Slavic.~ He presumes that in 
Baltic and Slavic the combination of consonant plus /j/ plus 
non-front vowel led to the creation of palatalized consonants. 
For example the combination *sja led to *§a in Primitive 
Baltic and Slavic (*$a becoming *So0 and then Se in Slavic). 
We find this a very attractive hypothesis for Baltic. A con- 
trast is established between palatalized and unpalatalized 
consonants before non-front vowels. Before front vowels, 
however, there is no contrast. Kuryltowicz claims that the 
consonants before front vowels should be assigned to the un- 
palatalized member of the opposition. 
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The system is schematized below: 


palatalized /$a/ 
versus unpalatalized /si/ 
unpalatalized /sa/ 


Since at this stage the contrast_palatalized:unpalatalized 
does not exist before front vowel, phonetic resemblance can 
be our only criterion for assigning the phoneme in question 
to the palatalized or the unpalatalized member of the oppo- 
sition. In this essay we are not primarily concerned with 
Common Slavic, but we note that Lunt says: “The funda- 
mental opposition in the vowel system was sharp—plain 
(front— back); the broadened pharynx articulation of front 
vowels became assimilated to any immediately preceding 
non-palatal consonant, thus producing phonetically sharp 
consonants, with the result that each syllable was charac- 
teristically sharp or plain, depending on the vowel. This 
system of synharmonic syllables in late Common Slavic 
makes sense in physiological and acoustic terms and it ex- 
plains the later appearance of phonemic sharping in the 
consonantal system.”** As far as Slavic is concerned, it 
appears that we probably had phonetically palatalized conso- 
nants before front vowels during the Common Slavic period, 
at least. Later developments in the Slavic dialects led 
either to the phonemicization of this feature (e.g., Russian) 
or its loss (e.g., Serbo-Croatian). 

In Baltic, historical records point to palatalization of 
consonants by front vowels in West Baltic (Old Prussian),” 
and in modern standard Lithuanian palatalization of conso- 
nants by front vowels exists. Since both West Baltic and 
East Baltic show this feature, we presume that it existed in 
common Baltic.”® 

In accordance with our hypothesis, when the athematic 
first singular *duosmi ‘I shall give’ was made thematic, a 
palatalized /s/ was substituted in the first person singular, 
on analogy with the dual and the plural where the /s/ was 
automatically palatalized because it occurred before /i/. 
The Lithuanian orthography diosiu is rather misleading be- 
cause it suggests a /j/ before the final u; actually such a 
form would be phonemicized /diofu/ with a palatalized con- 
sonant. (In Lettish *-§- before a back vowel becomes /3/, 
so the future first singular morpheme is - Su.) 
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In this case a distinctive feature (i.e., palatalization) 
which occurs automatically in a certain environment (i.e., 
before front vowels) is extended to another environment 
(i.e., before non-front vowels) where it does not occur au- 
tomatically. The same phenomenon is observed in Ukrain- 
ian where the genitive of do3t ‘rain’ is doStéG. According 
to Vaillant this is by the extension of the form of the nomi- 
native which has an automatically unvoiced final consonant ad 

The future participle of standard Lithuanian is nom. 
acc. biisigs, biisiantj (Lett. buSuot). These participial 
forms with -a- grade vocalism of the suffix are on analogy 
with the present participle of all of the stems (except the -i- 
stems) in nom. -as, acc. -antj, etc. Here and there we 
find in dialects the form busint-* which in our opinion is the 
original form. If we presume an original athematic parti- 
cipial vocalism we can trace both the O.C.S. and Lithuanian 
forms back to *bisgt-, which becomes bisint- in Lithuanian, 
and *busint > *buxint- > *buSet- > byS¢st- in Slavic. The 
palatalization of the /s/ of the future participie in the form 
busigs, etc., is from the palatalization of the /s/ in the orig- 
inal form busint-. 

Our conclusion is that all the personal forms of the 
sigmatic future paradigm of Baltic can be explained by posit- 
ing an original athematic paradigm. It should be noted also 
that the sigmatic future has -i- vocalism in no other Indo- 
European language with the possible exception of Slavic 
where by5¢Steje might be traced back to *bisintjeje. There- 
fore the so-called half-thematic or -i- vocalism is a purely 
Baltic (or Balto-Slavic ?) development. 
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noréti ‘to wish’ 
nériu(os) nérive -(ves) nérime -(mes) 
néri(es) nérita -(tos) nérite -(tes) 
néri(s) 
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Our system for Primitive Baltic is: 


Sa (<*sja) 
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In Lettish the palatalized */§/ before non-front vowels 
became /8/ and the */§/ before front vowels was then identi- 
fied with the unpalatalized /s/ before non-front vowels. In 
Lithuanian the phonemic system remained closer to Primi- 
tive Baltic, but /f/ and /d/ before non-front vowels became 
/é/ and /az/. It may seem uneconomical to posit a split de- 
pending upon position, but positing phonetically palatalized 
consonants before front vowels seems to be the only way to 
account for the passage of *-Ceu- to *-Cau- and for the Bal- 
tic identification of the etymological groups *-Cje- and 
*-Ce- (see Salys, p. 9). 
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MODERNIZATION OF THE RUSSIAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


By Abraham Kreusler 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Soviet education has now become a very popular topic 
for our press. The successful launching of the artificial 
satellites by Soviet scientists has released a flood of infor- 
mation on Soviet schools and their achievements, informa- 
tion that is very often misleading, since the approach is 
political and directed by the “challenge attitude.” Such in- 
formation gives an incomplete picture, since it stresses 
only a certain aspect of the Soviet schools, their political 
foundations or the part played by science. 

Soviet schools present a certain interest in regard to 
comparative education because of the constant experimenta- 
tion of Soviet pedagogues in their attempts to advance edu- 
cational methods and instructional techniques. The present 
article will be concerned with the changes Soviet education 
has undergone and is undergoing in its efforts to adapt the 
organization of its school system to the needs of a techno- 
logical society. This will enable us to see in a true per- 
spective the Soviet school from the point of view of com- 
parative education, to evaluate properly its achievements 
and to determine the direction in which it is moving. 

Two ideals haunted Russian pre-Revolutionary intellec- 
tuals. One was shared by all of them, no matter what their 
political convictions were—to make education in Russia ac- 
cessible to everyone. The other idea was of a universal 
nature, going back to the Enlightenment—to create a sys- 
tem of education that would give the individual preparation 
for practical life as well as give him general knowledge. 
This ideal, international in character, was shared by many 
social philosophers. It assumed a wide variety of forms, 
all of which may be classified under the well-known term 
“progressive education.” The Russian radical revolutionar- 
ies accepted the Marxian form, and called it polytechnism. 
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This term suggests in the West preparation for a technical 
or engineering profession. In Russia the term underwent 
many interpretations before its final and present meaning 
crystallized. The history of Soviet education is the history 
of these two ideals—universal and polytechnic education. 

Right after the Revolution the Soviet state undertook 
the gigantic task of reorganizing its school system to pro- 
vide “universal, general, and polytechnic education to the 
age of seventeen.” All young people were to be brought up 
in communal houses where they were to be fed and clothed 
by the state. But this ambitious plan failed, mainly be- 
cause the country had been devastated by war and the state 
was as yet too poor to implement such a costly program. 
At this time even the concept of universal education to the 
age of seventeen had to be discarded, since the country 
needed a labor reserve in order to rebuild ruined factories 
and cities. Finally, the program failed because polytech- 
nism, the concept of combining labor and education, was 
only vaguely understood. Its precise definition was un- 
known. 

The idea of combining labor and education is an old 
one. It appeared in Rousseau’s Emile; it was cherished by 
Pestalozzi and by many educators and writers of the nine- 
teenth century, either on purely utilitarian grounds or out 
of a feeling of revulsion against the pedagogical practice of 
their time. Charles Dickens denounced the “uselessness” 
of classical studies and gave in his Uncommercial Travel- 
ler an enthusiastic description of a “modern school” based 
on activity and labor.' Karl Marx, who was highly critical 
of the school system of his time, also advocated this educa- 
tional concept. He considered long monotonous school 
hours both as a waste of the health and energy of children 
and as a “useless labor of the teachers.” It was while 
studying the English Factory Acts that he first came to this 
conclusion. During this study he came upon reports of 
school inspectors who had been praising highly the achieve- 
ments of schools for factory children. These children 
worked half a day in a factory and the other half they stud- 
ied in school. One of the things that the report stressed 
was that these children learned more, and enjoyed their 
study more than did children who attended regular schools. 
“The system on which they work,” Marx wrote, “half man- 
ual labor and half school, renders each employment a rest 
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and a relief to the other; consequently, both are far more 
congenial to the child than would be the case were he kept 
constantly at one. It is quite clear that a boy who has been 
at school all the morning cannot (in hot weather particular- 
ly) cope with one who comes fresh and bright from his 
work.” 

Marx saw inthis, as he called it, technical instruction, 
the school of the future. “From the Factory system, bud- 
ded as Robert Owen has shown us in detail, the germ of the 
education of the future, an education that will, in the case 
of every child over a given age, combine productive labour 
with instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of the 
methods of adding to the efficiency of production, but as the 
only method of producing fully developed human beings.” 

Influenced by Marx, Lenin made the combination of la- 
bor and education part of his educational program in 1917. 
He formulated it in the following way: “Free, compulsory, 
general, and polytechnic education to the age of sixteen, 
closely combining instruction with socially productive labor 
of the pupils.” 

The Communist party adopted this program, extending 
the age to seventeen, and polytechnism became the basis of 
the post-revolutionary school, the so-called “Unified La- 
bor School.” Throughout the twenties Soviet schools were 
groping in the dark, erring and experimenting. The meth- 
ods by which polytechnism should be implemented were not 
clear to anybody. At the beginning it simply meant doing 
any kind of manual labor necessary for the upkeep of the 
school, such as cleaning and repair work. In the experi- 
mental commune schools, both students and teachers 
worked very hard, doing everything from cooking to scrub- 
bing floors. 

During this period polytechnism was a constant subject 
of controversy. Its interpretation underwent continuous 
change. For atime it was self-service, then it was par- 
ticipation in communal affairs, and, finally, in the late 
twenties, it became a course in labor combined with prac- 
tice in the craft shops organized by the schools. During 
the period of industrialization, at the end of the twenties, 
fanatics went so far as to speak of the “withering away” of 
the school, of the active participation of children in the la- 
bor of factories and collective farms. 

It was during the thirties that the confused 
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experimentation of the twenties was abandoned and the 
schools returned to a more traditional pattern. This change 
was necessary because the effect of the experimentation 
was tragic. The graduates were neither prepared for fur- 
ther study nor for active participation in building up the in- 
dustry of the country. The decline of learning became a 
national disaster. In 1931 the Communist Pary recognized 
that the unsatisfactory knowledge in the “foundations of the 
sciences” (i.e., academic subjects) was the basic defect of 
the Soviet school, and it declared that the practical skills 
acquired in the school shops were of no importance to in- 
dustry. The stress was now shifted from labor to subject 
matter. Polytechnism was still spoken about, but it did not 
mean anything. In 1937 labor as a special subject was re- 
moved from the curriculum, the school shops were closed, 
and the Scientific Research Institute on Polytechnic Educa- 
tion was changed into the Research Institute for Secondary 
Schools. 

Now the Soviet school took a diametrically opposite 
course. Labor was relegated to the realm of extracurricu- 
lar activities. The graduates of these schools were more 
informed, but few of them were prepared for any vocation. 
Moreover, many of them began to consider themselves as 
intellectuals and to despise physical work. A Soviet ver- 
sion of a “superfluous intellectual” was beginning to 
emerge. At a meeting of senior high school students in 
Moscow in 1941, Kalinin blamed the school for “intellectu- 
alizing” the young people. What he meant was that the 
school had given them wrong ideas, for they began to look 
on physical work as being beneath their dignity. 

Criticism of the one-sided character of the school was 
general, and as a result directed Russian education back to 
polytechnism. This criticism was voiced by Molotov at the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1939. In 
public it was raised by poor parents who could not afford to 
send their sons and daughters to the universities and who 
were eager to see them earn a living. So discussions on 
polytechnism started again and culminated in the decision 
of the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1952 
to recognize the principle of universal polytechnic educa- 
tion. 

Whereas in the twenties polytechnism was only vaguely 
understood, now this concept was clearly formulated. The 
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Academy of Educational Science published Polytechnic In- 
struction in a General School (1953), written by Mel'nikov 
and Skatkin, in which the aims of polytechnism were de- 
fined as follows: (1) to familiarize the student with scien- 
tific principles underlying the process of modern produc- 
tion; (2) to teach him to handle the simplest tools of produc- 
tion and give him certain practical skills and working habits, 
which would make it easy for a graduate of a high school to 
prepare for a profession of his liking; and (3) to prepare 
for the choice of a profession suited to the abilities of the 
individual. This work shows clearly that the Soviet educa- 
tors have changed their evaluation of what basic or general 
education means. The stress, it would appear, has shifted 
somewhat to science and its application. The concept of 
general education has been broadened to include the under- 
lying principles of modern technology. 

The Soviet educators, with their memories of futile ex- 
periments, acted cautiously to avoid the mistakes of the 
past. Whatever they did to implement the idea of polytech- 
nism was done tentatively. In 1955 a new program of poly- 
technic instruction was elaborated and introduced into the 
schools. The program consisted on one handwork lesson 
per week in the first four grades, of two lessons of practi- 
cal work in school shops for the junior high school, and 
“practicum” (practical studies) for the senior grades in 
agriculture, and also in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing. The factories were ordered by the Council of Minis- 
ters to provide the school shops with equipment they them- 
selves could dispense with. In the course of three years 
the Soviet schools were somewhat modernized. The labo- 
ratories were better equipped and the number of school 
shops grew enormously. 

But progress seemed too slow, and at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party in 1956, Xru3tev made 
a criticism of the schools, of the ministers of education, 
and of the Academy of Educational Science. The school 
authorities and the Academy, he declared, had done nothing 
to realize polytechnic education. He then put forth three de- 
mands: (1) the introduction of a course in foundations of 
production, (2) the participation of senior high school stu- 
dents in the labor of industrial enterprises and collective 
farms, and (3) reconstruction of the curriculum to make it 
more specialized, so that the graduates would get a good 
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general education leading to higher studies and preparation 
for practical activity, “since a major part of them will at 
once participate in labor in different branches of the nation- 
al economy.” Whereupon Kairov, the chairman of the Acad- 
emy, publicly admitted that the school organs and the acad- 
emy had been unable to solve the many problems connected 
with the implementation of polytechnic instruction. 

XruStev's attack upon the Soviet school was followed by 
a wave of criticism of the existing system of education. 

The curriculum, methods of teaching, and moral education 
became targets of attack. One of the main criticisms made 
was that the students were overburdened. It was said that 
their working day lasted, on the average, twelve hours and 
that the homework they were expected to do occupied at 
least as much time as they spent in school. The methods 

of teaching also came under attack. They were said to be 
obsolete. The classes were described as dull and stereo- 
typed because the teachers limited themselves to presenta- 
tion of textual material, without stimulating independence 

of thought. It was also said that the activity of the students 
had been reduced to passive listening and reproduction of 
what was given them ready-made. “Our medal bearers 
[honor students] are but greasy grinds and the best they can 
achieve is to become barren candidates of science.”*? And 
finally, it was said that the existing system of teaching 
failed to stimulate critical intelligence which was in turn 
responsible for the development of the “cult of personality,” 
that is, Stalinism. 

This barrage of criticism, however, was only in small 
part responsible for the movement to modernize the school, 
in order to correct serious deficiencies. The essential 
cause was an economic one. To carry out the plans of in- 
dustrial expansion, an army of qualified workers, able to 
operate highly complicated machinery, was necessary. La- 
bor of contemporary industry, wrote two leading peda- 
gogues, assumes more and more an engineering-—technologi- 
cal character. The work of a laborer must be based more 
and more on knowledge.‘ 

The Soviet school authorities proceeded then to carry 
out reforms, not advanced by pedagogues, but rather dic- 
tated by political leaders, who in turn were actuated by 
economic and social pressures. The school authorities had 
to accept these demands, and so they faced the problem of 
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adjusting educational theory to political considerations. In 
carrying out the recommendations of the Party a tentative 
curriculum was introduced into 585 schools in the R.S.F.S.R. 
comprising handicraft in the junior high school grades and 
a course in foundations of production combined with prac- 
tice in industry and agriculture in the senior high school 
grades. A special sector for polytechnic education was 
opened by the Academy of Educational Science. 

The new conception of polytechnism dictated by party 
leaders raised a whole series of problems. The first prob- 
lem was concerned with the meaning of the term “founda- 
tions of production.” Did it imply that there were important 
industries and less important industries?° If so, which 
were the main and which were the secondary industries ? 
Another problem, equally significant, concerned the empha- 
sis that was to be given education. Was it to remain gener- 
al, or was it to become vocational ?° 

Skatkin and Bulatov, leading pedagogues, after a thor- 
ough study of this subject,’ re-emphasized the value of a 
general education. They felt that the demands for early vo- 
cational training were unrealistic. The curriculum could 
not give the 1500-2000 hours of vocational instruction, which, 
they felt, was the minimum necessary to train a qualified 
worker. Such an amount of vocational instruction would 
leave no room for general education. Nor did they feel that 
early vocational training would be useful for industry, for 
modern technology required workers with a broad and flexi- 
ble general education. To narrow general education would 
mean lowering the quality of vocational training. Moreover, 
most of the students were not of the age when they were 
ready to choose a vocation. And finally, they felt that, 
economically, it was better for the government to central- 
ize both equipment and instructors in special vocational 
schools. Consequently, the secondary school should retain 
its general education character. 

Skatkin and Bulatov felt, however, that not all vocation- 
al elements should be eliminated from general education. 
The secondary school could still satisfy the desire of those 
students who wished to receive early vocational training. 
This could be done, they suggested, by organizing circles 
or giving elective courses in locksmith’s work, turnery, 
tractor driving, bee-keeping, and gardening. The opinions 
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of these two pedagogues were generally accepted in the Rus- 
sian Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), though not in the Ukraine. 

While the discussions covering the new approach to 
polytechnism were going on, the tentative plan was tried in 
practice. In spring 1957 a conference was held by the Acad- 
emy of Educational Science in Novosibirsk and the results 
were discussed and considered to be satisfactory. On the 
basis of the tentative plan tried in 585 schools, certain con- 
clusions were reached. The director of the Institute of 
Methods of Teaching, Sapovalenko, gave a precise descrip- 
tion of polytechnism. He defined its component elements 
as: (1) foundations of sciences, i.e., physics, chemistry, 
biology, mathematics, mechanical drawing, and economic 
geography; and (2) foundations of the most important 
branches of contemporary production, i.e., power produc- 

tion, metallurgy, mechanical engineering, chemical engi- 

neering, construction, crop raising, and animal husbandry. 
Now that the results were considered satisfactory, the pro- 
gram was recommended for all Soviet schools. 

It is still early to speak about the results of this recent 
return to polytechnism. The Soviet pedagogical press is 
still sometimes critical in its evaluation. The Ucitelskaja 
gazeta of August 8, 1957, points out, among many short- 
comings, the unevenness of polytechnic instruction. In 
Georgia, it is pointed out, out of 2154 secondary schools, 
only 1065 had training shops, and only 367 had equipment 
for mechanical and electric engineering. 

But this criticism is only evidence of how seriously 
this new program is taken, for, more generally, reports 
from the same paper convey the impression that the trend 
towards vocationalism is growing. Courses in physics and 
chemistry have been so reorganized as to make them al- 
most courses in applied science. Some schools have been 
recently connected with large factories equipped with train- 
ing shops for the students who upon graduation are hired 
as qualified workers. Some high schools (Tuapse and 
Tbilisi) report that their graduates have acquired certifi- 
cates of vocational training in different fields .® 

A most interesting example of this peculiar trend to- 
wards vocationalism is seen in a report given by Utitelska- 
ja gazeta of May 28, 1957, on the activity of thirteen cir- 
cles of juvenile river transport students. The members of 
these circles study the construction and operation of river 
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passenger boats. Traffic on a part of the Moscow Canal is 
run entirely by juvenile sailors, motorists, and captains. 
Their work is supervised by experienced adult experts. 
This trend toward vocationalism is much more pro- 
nounced in the Ukrainian schools.’ Ukrainian educators 
have always been in favor of early vocational training. In 
1955 vocational training was at first introduced as an elec- 
tive and a year later as a required part of the curriculum. 
On the sixth day of the week the students of the last three 


grades worked in factories and acquired vocational training. 


The choice of vocation, however, was limited, since it de- 
pended entirely on the type of industry which existed in the 
vicinity. If, for example, there was a machine-building 
plant in the area, the school would prepare qualified lock- 
smiths or turners; if there was a garment factory, the 
school would turn out tailors. This situation is still con- 
tinuing. 

Along with the process of polytechnization of the sec- 
ondary schools another policy has been implemented, aim- 
ing at directing a considerable part of the graduates to in- 
dustry and agriculture. This policy was announced by 


XruStev at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party. 


More and more adolescents have been taking up jobs in fac- 
tories upon graduation.!° Many have entered secondary 
technical schools for special training. In 1956-57 fifty per 
cent of the students of these schools were high school grad- 
uates. While working, some of them were continuing their 
studies in extension courses. Many schools reported that 
their graduates joined the collective farms. In some prov- 
inces the graduates of high schools became the advance 
guard of the rural youth. To encourage the students to join 
the collective farms, the schools appealed to the spirit of 
patriotism, though they did not disregard the profit motive. 
The earnings of those who became farmers were reported 
in the papers. Pravda of May 17, 1957, for example, 
quoted a case of a young farmer who made 17,000 rubles in 
one year. 

In this process of integration into industry and agricul- 
ture, just as in that of polytechnism, uneven results were 
reported.'! In the Novosibirsk area, thirteen per cent of 
the high school graduates did not work in 1956. Those who 
started to work were often discouraged by the treatment 
they received. 
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On the whole, however, the new movement of partici- 
pation in production seems to have been strong enough to 
catch the fancy of the youth. All types of schools partici- 
pated in the effort to help the collective farms in crop pro- 
duction. Most of the students offered their services for 
summer labor on the farms. 

Emphasis placed in Soviet high schools on both intel- 
lectual and practical training will also lead to other serious 
reforms: first, a lengthening of the period of instruction 
to twelve years; second, the implementation of specialized 
education in senior high schools. 

Overcrowding is already a serious problem in the So- 
viet schools, and it appears that it is going to be solved by 
spreading the curriculum over a longer period of instruc- 
tion.!* This extension of the curriculum is already fore- 
shadowed in the Latvian and Estonian schools, where the 
period of instruction has been extended to eleven years. If 
realized on a national scale, this reform, as is planned by 
the school authorities, will involve tremendous expendi- 
tures to provide scholarships for a great number of stu- 
dents whose parents need their help to support the family, 
to equip laboratories, and to provide books for all. 

The second reform, specialization of the senior high 
school, for which there is a general demand, will have to 
be carried out very soon. Three areas of specialized study 
are to be offered: (1) mathematics, physics, and technical 
subjects; (2) biology, chemistry, and agriculture; (3) hu- 
manities and social sciences. 

Through the implementation of the two above-mentioned 
reforms, the Soviet school will approximate the Western 
European school system. The influence of the satellite 
states on the Soviet educators probably accounts for this 
trend. Certainly, these reforms will require a third re- 
form, an expansion of the teacher-training system. 

At present two million people are members of the 
teaching profession. As to their qualification, Sovetskaja 
reeset of January 1957 gives the following informa- 
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R.S.F.S.R. 
Year Grades Number of Number of Percentage of 
teachers unqualified unqualified 
teachers teachers 

1940-41 elementary 364,000 122,000 33 

" % junior 236,000 153,000 65 

i " senior 50,000 22,000 43 
1954-55 junior 357,000 114,240 32 

. * senior 141,000 28,200 20 


It is evident from these figures that up to 1954 the 
school authorities were forced to hire a large number of un- 
qualified people. The year 1954 is considered a banner 
year in the history of Soviet schools. The teacher-training 
institutions have grown so much that they are now able to 
satisfy the needs of the Soviet schools. The number of va- 
cancies for the expanding school system is expected to be 
about 35,000 a year in the R.S.F.S.R. and 65,000 in the 
U.S.S.R. About that number of teachers graduate each 
year from the teachers colleges. 

There is a tendency to raise the qualification of teach- 
ers of all types of schools.'* Hitherto, teachers of junior 
high schools followed a two-year program in “teachers in- 
stitutes”; senior high school teachers, a four-year program 
in teachers colleges. But now no distinction is being made 
in required preparation between junior and senior high 
school teachers, andthe “teachers institutes” are being 
expanded into teachers colleges. Moreover, since 1955-56 
the teachers colleges have extended their program to five 
years. 

Also, the program of these colleges is being reorgan- 
ized. Teachers now will be trained to teach two major sub- 
jects within either the area of the sciences or the area of 
the humanities (uéitel' 3irokogo profila). For example, in 
the field of sciences, a teacher may be prepared to teach 
biology as his first major subject and chemistry as his sec- 
ond major subject. A related polytechnic subject is always 
attached to these fields. In the field of humanities one 
might combine Russian and a foreign language. In this way 
the work of a teacher will be concentrated in a few classes, 
which in turn will give him greater educational opportuni- 
ties. For example, a teacher of Russian and a foreign 
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language might have a full teaching load of three classes 
and so his contact with the students will be much more in- 
timate. 

The reforms carried out by the Soviet school will doubt- 
less be considered by future historians as a landmark in 
Russian education, and consequently, a landmark, too, in 
the continuing competition between the East and the West. 
The idea that present success of the Soviet scientists is the 
result of superior Soviet education will have to be discarded 
as unfounded. In the nineteenth century, when the over- 
whelming majority of the nation was illiterate, the Russians 
already possessed outstanding scientists. At best, the pres- 
ent Soviet school approximates in its standard the prewar 
Russian and Western “real school.” In the excited atmos- 
phere of America the readers of the press are made to be- 
lieve that in the Soviet schools science, primarily, is being 
taught. The apparent movement of the Soviet schools to- 
wards vocationalism also strengthens this belief. Buta 
closer analysis of the new curriculum of the modernized 
schools proves that this, too, is unfounded. 

The new curriculum, with the program of polytechnism, 
is well balanced and stresses both humanities and science. 
Out of a total of 9,857 hours, 4,653 are devoted to humani- 
ties. Compared with the former curriculum it means a re- 
duction of only 561 hours in the field of humanities. Poly- 
technic subjects take up 528 hours or about five per cent of 
the whole curriculum. The figures show a practical attitude 
—a combination of a broad general education, in which 
science is slightly more stressed than the humanities, as it 
should be in our age, with practical skills necessary in 
modern life. The Soviet educators have taken stock, as 
Professor Koutaissoff has rightly pointed out, of the pro- 
gress of technology, of the change wrought by it in modern 
society, and are educating a generation capable of adapting 
itself to the new conditions of life. 

The present Soviet school still struggles with very 
many shortcomings.'® As well as organizational problems 
it also has problems of discipline and of moral education. 
Notwithstanding this, the academic standard is gradually 
being raised. No easy activities are substituted for intel- 
lectual courses of a set and very demanding curriculum 
where no electives are offered. Also there is constant ex- 
perimentation in methods of instruction to make it possible, 
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without lessening, because of more difficult standards, the 
humanitarian approach that prevails in the system of edu- 
cation. Finally, it should be pointed out that the very ruth- 
less criticism which we encounter in the Soviet press is not 
always a mark of weakness, for often this criticism is a 
factor securing progress. 

Still, the challenge of Soviet education is ahead. Its 
full impact will be felt when universal education material- 
izes, when every rank and file worker of industry and agri- 
culture will have the kind of education that, before the 
Revolution, was given only to the privileged classes. What 
the effect of it will be is a matter of speculation. Some of 
our statesmen believe that it will be easier to come to an 
understanding with this young generation. There may be 
some truth in that belief. Certainly, this new generation 
wiil be less gullible to political propaganda. 

But on the other hand, the present Soviet leaders seem 
to realize this probability and are determined to forestall 
any growth of a free-minded generation. They do not con- 
sider the present school as an ideal institution to educate 
communists, or builders of communism, and already they 
have plans afoot for a new type of school which will educate 
youth under complete state supervision, isolated from the 
“harmful” influence of the “surviving bourgeois elements” 
in their parents. 
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ROSSICA IN HORIZON 


By George Ivask 


University of Kansas 


The titles—and even the subtitles—of critical essays 
do not indicate all problems discussed in the given articles. 
An analytical or “total” bibliography is very desirable, 
though scarcely possible. Still, some attempts in this field 
should be made, particularly concerning the writings of 
great authors. Certain remarks on Russian literature 
which we find in the Journals of André Gide or in the letters 
of R. M. Rilke are sometimes more valuable than many 
brick-heavy academical volumes. It is also interesting to 
study the attitudes of some leading literary magazines to- 
ward Russian literature. I have therefore undertaken to 
search out the Rossica of some English and American re- 
views of the nineteen forties and fifties. It was decided to 
begin by reading Horizon, the well-known British magazine 
devoted to the spreading of “advanced” views and edited by 
Cyril Connolly during its short life, from 1940 to 1949. 
This reading tended to support my impression that European 
creative criticism and great discussion of Russian literary 
and philosophical problems, which reached its zenith in the 
1920’s, is, for the time being, experiencing a decline. On 
the other hand, more and more academic studies are devel- 
oping in this area, particularly in the U.S., where the Slav- 
ic departments of Harvard, Columbia, California, and of 
many other universities have contributed much in the field 
of Russian studies. 

Here follow some factual statements and some observa- 
tions concerning the discussion of Russian literature and 
culture in Horizon during its ten years of existence. 

(1) As might be expected, many contributors to Horizon 
in very different ways recognized that Russian literature 
forms a very valuable part of world literature. The great 
Russian authors and works of the nineteenth century and 
even of the twentieth century were mentioned along with 
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the spiritual princes of the West: Tolstoj, Flaubert, Rim- 
baud, Baudelaire, Whitman (Editorial, H., Oct. 1940); 
Tristram Shandy, Wuthering Heights, The Brothers Karama- 
zov, The Magic Mountain, Ulysses (in the essay of the poet 
Edwin Muir, “The Novel and the Modern World,” H., Nov. 
1940); Shakespeare, Balzac, Tolstoj (W. Plomer, “Notes 

on Virginia Wolfe,” H., May 1941); Rilke, George, Blok, and 
Yeats (C. Kenneth, “On the Development of Miss Sitwell’s 
Later Style,” H., July 1947). George Orwell, in an article 
on Kipling, made some remarks on War and Peace (“Rud- 
yard Kipling,” H., Feb. 1942), and André Gide commented 

on the Russian novel in his “Imaginary Interviews” (H., 

June 1942). - 

(2) The influence of Russian literature on English writ- 
ers is recognized: Katherine Mansfield “would have liked 
to be an English Tchechov. That is something less than 
Tchechov...” (K. J. Raine, “The Scrapbook of Katherine 
Mansfield,” H., Feb. 1940); Henry Miller confesses that 
once he, wished to rival Dostoevskij (“Reflections and Writ- 
ing,” H., July 1940); Rubasoff in A. Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon is of course a “pure Dostoevsky hero” (C. Andrassy, 
“The Theory of Justice,” H., July 1941). 

(3) There are also numerous examples of very typical 
or even non-typical misrepresentations of Russian litera- 
ture: Majakovskij was a homosexual [sic!] (D. S. Savage, 
“The Americanism of Hart Crane,” H., April 1942); A. 
Koestler affirms that the forerunners of a new non-bour- 
geois novel genre may be St. Exupéry, Silone, Traven, 
Hemingway, Malraux, Soloxov, Istrati... One cannot help 
smiling at Koestler’s “prophetic cocktail.” What kind of a 
forerunner can Soloxov be, a third-rate writer who, in his 
novel Quiet Flows the Don, presented the life of the Cos- 
sacks in a way very typical of the late Victorian novels, and 
who sometimes attempts to steal from Tolstoj in a rather 
awkward manner (“The Birth of a Myth,” H., April 1943)? 
C. M. Bowra in “Literature of the Soviets” (H., July 1943), 
states without explanation or amplification that Soviet poets 
have learned their technique from PuSkin and Lermontov 
(N. B.: the Formalists affirmed that the stylistics of Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet, PuSkin, had no important influence upon 
other poets, while Lermontov was an eclectic himself). 
The simplicity of average Soviet poetry in the forties ap- 
pears as the kitsch which “has in the last ten years become 
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the dominant culture in Soviet Russia” (as stated by Dwight 
MacDonald, H., April 1940, p. 264). And one might suggest 
that it would be better for Bowra to avoid any comparisons 
between a real poet such as Pasternak and a corrupt jour- 
nalist like Erenburg, who sometimes likes to annoy the Rus- 
sian Muse (“Two Soviet Poets,” H., Aug. 1945). 

(4) During the war the U.S.S.R. joined the Allies; 
hence a somewhat favorable attitude toward the Soviets is 
rather to be expected, but we find only a few instances of 
this. For example in a journalistic report a Pole, K. 
Prushynski, compares two dignitaries of Russian literature 
in the following way: “[A.N.] Tolstoy is Russia, Ehrenburg 
is the Revolution. Tolstoy is the soil, Ehrenburg the 
thought ...” [sic!] (“Four Russian Portraits,” H., Aug. 
1943). In the crucial years of 1941-42 Horizon published 
A. Tolstoj’s propaganda-filled “Message from Moscow” (H., 
Aug. 1941), and the very interesting notes of Veresaev, a 
representative of the old Russian intelligentsia, on Lev 
Tostoj (“A Day with Tolstoy,” H., Aug. 1942). A new trans- 
lation of Blok’s “The Twelve” (H., July 1944) and some of 
Pasternak’s poems by C. M. Bowra (H., Sept. 1945) reveal 
the good tastes of this advanced review. After the war we 
witness a change in Horizon's attitude. Zdanov’s suppres- 
sion of creative writing in Russia is described in an editori- 
al. There is the letter of Dwight MacDonald, who was dis- 
appointed with the pro-Communist Waldorf Conference “for 
World Peace” held March 26-27, 1949 (“The Waldorf Con- 
ference,” H., May 1949). A. Sorensen recalls the ghost of 
the Marquis de Custine for his views of Russia through 
“cool, dispassionate Parisian eyes” (A. Sorensen, “The 
Importance of the Marquis de Custine,” H., Sept. 1948). A 
close parallel between the revolutionary despotism of Dos- 
toevsky’s Sigalev and that of the Communists is called to 
mind (Christopher Hollis, “1984 and the Necessity of 
Doublethink,” Sept. 1949). All these reflections were pro- 
duced by the change of politics in almost all the reviews of 
the free world and as typical reflections they do not all de- 
serve much attention. 

(5) Still, in the one hundred and eight issues of Horizon 
we find four essays on Russian literature which certainly 
deserve attention. Four is not many, but better than noth- 
ing; in the twenties there would have been many more. 
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(a) D. Martens’ “The Poet and the Revolution” (H., 
July 1943) is a good essay on the tragedy of Majakov- 
skij, who in his poems glorified the revolutionary 
masses and yet “remained even more self-centered 
than his older brethern” (the Symbolists). He was a 
bohemian, an individualist rebel who surprised his Com- 
munist fellows by his last rebellion, suicide. 

(b) J. M. Cohen, in“ The Poetry of Boris Pasternak” 
(H., July 1944), presents a detailed study of Pasternak’s 
stylistics and subject matter. There are many felici- 
tous remarks full of profound insight: “apparently in- 
spired more than most poets by external events, Pas- 
ternak in fact never held by the world outside him.” 
Suggestive is the comparison of Pasternak with W. H. 
Auden: “... both were victims of their own fatal facil- 
ity.” “Pasternak remained an adolescent.” 

(c) Noel Annan’s essay, “Novelist-Philosopher III 
— Turgenev” (H., March 1945), is a very good example 
of creative criticism which avoids clichés and pene- 
trates the essence of belles lettres. After an excellent 
analysis of the “five dramatic acts” in the composition 
of Fathers and Sons, Annan, at the bedside of the dying 
atheist Bazarov (Turgenev was himself an atheist), 








hears “those mystical and mysterious words from King 
Lear: ‘Is this the promised end / Or image of that 
horror / Fall and cease.’” 

(d) David Gascoyne, “Leon Shestov” (H., Oct. 
1949). This outstanding British poet (sometimes re- 
lated to the Surrealists), is evidently involved in the 
peculiar Problematik of the émigré Sestov, a Russian 
Existentialist “philosopher of Tragedy and Paradox” 
whom he ranks with Pascal, Kirkegaard, and Nietzsche. 
“His message is just that which is needed as a correc- 
tive to the dispassionately impotent, science-seduced 
teaching of present British-American philosophy.” One 
can add that the anti-rationalist and anti-intellectual at- 
titude of both Sestov and of his British student denies 
school philosophy and brings them close to the thresh- 
old of religion, which neither is able to cross. Gascoy- 
ne’s essay is perhaps the most significant in Horizon's 
Rossica and it recalls the hot discussion on Russian 
literature in the twenties. 

(6) Considerable interest in Russian music was 
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indicated by the many articles on the subject. In addition 
to the great Russian composers of the nineteenth century, 
Sostakovit appeared as a leading figure in the music of the 
twentieth century. 


Notes 


1. Iam endebted to Miss Eileen Hoover, graduate stu- 
dent of the University of Kansas, for reading all issues of 
Horizon under my direction. 
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REVIEWS 


Dmitrij Cizevskij. On Romanticism in Slavic Literatures. 
*S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1957. 63 pp. 





This essay was written by Professor Cizevskij to help fill 
a gap in a surprisingly neglected area of scholarship. Euro- 
pean romanticism has been widely studied, but not the Slavic, 
which, somehow, has been always taken for granted without 
examination. Its history remains unwritten; and the few works 
devoted to it are either superficial or limited in scope, for al- 
though there are excellent studies of individual romantic poets, 
there is no analysis of Slavic romanticism as such, and ref- 
erences to it are usually accompanied by “uncritical asser- 
tions of German influence.” At the outset Professor CizZevskij 
announces that his own essay makes no attempt to character- 
ize “the romantic movement as a whole,” and he concludes his 
study with a word about the complexity of the subject: “The 
question of the sources of the Weltanschauung of the Slavic 
romantic poets means dealing with German romanticism, with 
mysticism of the middle ages and of modern times, and in 
particular with Russian masonic mysticism, and finally with 
the sources of middle-age and modern mysticism in the phi- 
losophy of the church fathers and of Platonism.” He himself 
does not take up any of these topics, nor does he venture to 
define the special quality of Slavic romanticism, as distin- 
guishable, that is, from that of other nations. The title of his 
little book, therefore, expresses intention rather than achieve- 
ment: it is not so much a work on romanticism in Slavic liter- 
atures as an indication of how such a work might be written; it 
is a note on method. 

The method he advocates is analysis of literary motifs. 
These, according to his definition, are themes that recur in 
various epochs, among different peoples, and with all kinds of 
writers. He classifies them in three general categories: 
eternal motifs, temporary motifs (those confined to specific 
periods), and transitional motifs. It is to the third group that 
the romantic ones belong. “Variations of eternal motifs,” 
they change the form or the meaning of universal themes. 
Professor Cizevskij believes that it is very important to make 
a thorough study of them. For his purposes he singles out one 
particular motif, and shows how at the hands of several poets 
from DerZavin to Mickiewicz it underwent variations in treat- 
ment in a way that reflects remarkably the changes in feeling 
about nature, ethics, and beauty that were introduced by the 
romantics. His chosen motif is the waterfall, which DerZa- 
vin, in his famous ode, used as a starting point for reflections 
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on the meaning of life, and of which he gave a strictly visual 
description, whereas subsequent poets—Kapnist, Boratynskij, 
Marlinskij, and others— more impressed by effects of sound 
than of sight, and more moved by emotional than intelléctual 
experience, considered that waterfalls should be heard rather 
than seen and could serve more appropriately as symbols of 
passion, freedom, or anxiety than as incentives to philosophic 
meditation. 

The language of these poets, too, had changed; they bor- 
rowed or coined words and phrases, or used old ones in such 
novel ways as to transform their meaning. Words denoting 
the irrational, which in the reason-loving eighteenth century 
could have had only pejorative connotations, now became 
terms of praise. “Mad,” “insane,” “deception,” “dream,” 
“delusion,” “magic”; phrases such as “wordless speech,” 
“the tongue of nature”; expressions of motion, change, and 
restlessness, like “revolutionary,” “rebellious,” “stormy,” 
“savage,” “trembles,” “trepidation”"—all these no longer in- 
dicated reprehensible states of mind, but stood for “complete 
candour, spontaneity and intensity of feeling” as “proof that in 
spiritual life the abnormal reveals certain spheres of cognition 
which are inaccessible to the normal person.” Professor 
Cizevskij gives special attention to the concepts of “the heart” 
and of “madness.” For the romantics “the heart” was not, as 
it had been for the classicists, a simple contrast to “the head”; 
to them it was the source of creativity and fantasy, a faculty 
not only of feeling but of knowledge, capable of insights “more 
profound” than those of “pure intelligence.” And madness, 
far from being a flaw or a disease, was now esteemed to be 
the kind of inspired freedom that uncovered “the essential in 
the human soul.” Romantic writers took “the heart” to be 
“the eternal source of poetic inspiration.” They spoke of 

“heart-depth,” of “soul-depth.” They wrote of the “felicity 
of folly,” and saw the waterfall as symbolic of the “secret 
depths of the heart,” of the tumultuous “soul of man,” of man’s 
proud love of freedom, of his power to break through con- 
stricting bonds. “The reinterpretation of words and their 
emotional re-evaluation,” says Professor Cizevskij, “is one 
of the most vital means by which a literary language develops, 
but to this means comparatively little attention has been paid 
by investigators.” Furthermore, the very theory of art ad- 
vocated by the romantics, their love of the intuitive, the prim- 
itive, and the exotic, led them to neologisms and borrowings 
from “dialects, jargons, and foreign languages.” “It is an 
essential fact that this enrichment of the language ... was 
connected with the romantic Weltanschauung, and in particu- 
lar with the romantic conception of the poet as a free creator, 
not merely creating within one language, but having the right 
and even the obligation to form and renew the language itself.” 

All this is concrete evidence that helps one to define that 
many-sided andelusive view of life which is commonly called 

“romantic.” There is nothing startling in Professor Eizev- 
skij's evidence; we have long known that romantics valued in- 
tuition, that to them the heart had depths which reason could 
not plumb, and that in their view passions were endowed with 
a greatness and honesty of spirit that exceeded the reach of 
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the loftiest and purest minds. But it is useful to have these 
concepts fully illustrated, or rather, to have meticulously an- 
alyzed the words and phrases by means of which, in one char- 
acteristic, aptly chosen example, these concepts were given 
voice. 


Helen Muchnic 
Smith College 


N. M. Karamzin. Letters of a Russian Traveler, 1789-1790; 
An Account of a Young Russian Gentleman's Tour through 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and England. Tr. and 
abridged by Florence Jonas. Introd. by Leon Stilman. 
(Columbia Slavic Studies.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. viii, 351, $5.00. 




















This is a good and useful book, as far as it goes. Karam- 
zin’s Letters of a Russian Traveler is a work of great interest 
and value, and its appearance in English is very welcome. It 
has not been readily available in any language. There have 
been surprisingly few Russian editions. One may mention 
Aleksandr Smirdin’s (Pis'ma russkago puteSestvennika, Vol- 
ume II of his Sotinenija Karamzina, 3 volumes, St. Peters- 
burg, 1848). There is an excellent German translation, 
Briefe eines reisenden Russen, by Johann Richter (Vienna, 
1922). There was an earlier English translation, of the whole 
work, in three volumes (London, 1803), made from a still 
earlier German translation. Obviously none of these is easy 
to come by, except in a great library. And the reviewer 
makes no pretense to drawing up a bibliography on the Letters. 
But he wishes the translator had drawn one up. 

These notes of an educated, sensitive, observant, and 
well-read young Russian visiting Western Europe are full of 
interest. He saw, heard, and described Kant, Platner, Wie- 
land, Herder, Lavater, Mirabeau, Maury, Burke, Fox, Hast- 
ings, Hood, Wilkes, and many other famous men. He made 
brief, cautious, but thoughtful remarks on the early stages of 
the French Revolution. His comments on the English were 
less hesitant. One may be cited: 

















The English are enlightened. They know per- 
fectly well their true interest and if ever some Pitt 
should take a notion to work openly against the gener- 
al good, he would surely lose his majority in Parlia- 
ment, like a magician his talisman. And so, it is 
not the constitution but the enlightenment of the Eng- 
lish that is their real Palladium. All civil institu- 
tions must be worked out in conformity with the 
character of the people. What is good in England 
would be bad in another country (pp. 332-333). 


As this passage will suggest, the translation is good, id- 
iomatic, and faithful to the original. And the Introduction, 
with its biographical sketch of Karamzin and background of 
the Letters, is very well done. Professor Stilman’s treatment 
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of the eighteenth-century Russian literature of travel (pp. 20 
ff.) is particularly valuable. One cannot help being sorry that 
a work otherwise so good is marred by its abridgement. Was 
this done at the behest of the publishers? “The selection of 
material has not been easy,” says the translator in her pre- 
face (p. vii). “In order to preserve the smooth flow of Karam- 
zin’s writing I have avoided the use of deletion marks. I have 
also omitted letters or retained only excerpts.” This sounds 
like an attempt to make the best of a bad thing. Whatever else 
it does, it certainly does not preserve the flow of Karamzin’s 
writing. It breaks into it, leaves out sections that he wrote, 
and puts things together in a different way, not his own. And 
one does not even know what is left out, or where. This may 
make for a less expensive publication, but it makes for a poor 
work of scholarship. This is a tendency of publishers which 
must be resisted strongly. A university press in particular, 
whose main function is not to make a profit but to publish good 
works of scholarship, should not cheapen its own publications 
and lower its own otherwise good standards. 


Roderick Page Thaler 
Bishop's University 


Fyodor Dostoyevsky. The Idiot. Tr. with an Introduction by 
David Magarshack. Penguin Books [1955]. 661 pp., 
$0.95. 





The Best Short Stories of Dostoevsky. Tr. with an Introduc- 
tion by David Magarshack. New York: Modern Library 
[1955]. xxiii, 322, $1.45. 





Best Plays by Chekhov. Tr. Stark Young. New York: Mod- 
ern Library, 1956. xiii, 296, $1.65. 





The Introduction alone would justify the publication of 
Dostoevskij's Idiot in this addition to the Penguin family of 
translations from the Russian. Mr. Magarshack does a great 
service to the reader who does not have a command of Russian 
by supplying copious quotations from the author's notebooks 
for The Idiot. He gives an excellent résumé of the various 
versions of Dostoevskij's plan for the book and gives an insight 
into the “author's laboratory” such as only readers of the 
original edition of the notebooks had hitherto possessed. 

How does the translation itself measure up against the 
most frequently read translations, the Everyman edition and 
the Constance Garnett version (Modern Library)? The Every- 
man translation disposes of itself with almost suicidal verve. 
Innumerable passages, on comparison with the Russian text, 
reveal themselves as inaccurate. The translator tries to im- 
prove Dostoevskij by adding explanations, here and there, as 
if the original text were too obscure; he inserts charged 
words like “vulgar” in “vulgar crowd” (for “crowd”"); he at- 
tempts to give “color” to his English by changing “shut the 
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door” to “banged the door.” The result is an inaccurate, sen- 
sational, overdone, almost hysterical pseudo-Dostoevskij. 

The translation of Constance Garnett, whom it has be- 
come fashionable to malign, gives a much better account of it- 
self. It excels in accuracy. Any translation will of course 
reveal an occasional error if one looks far enough; but in 
Constance Garnett's Idiot, one has to look far and wide before 
one turns up a trivial mistake, such as “raving” for “high 
fever.” A somewhat more serious objection (and here Ma- 
garshack surpasses his predecessor) is to the Victorian and 
bookish language used. Constance Garnett is a little lacking 
in freshness and idiomatic ease. Reading with an eye to this 
quality in the two translations, one notices again and again 
that in descriptions, narrative, and particularly in dialogue, 
Magarshack is idiomatic and fluent, whereas Constance Gar- 
nett puts an undesirable, even if only thin, curtain of awk- 
wardness and unnaturalness between the reader and the novel. 
One keeps thinking that people don't talk quite like that. A re- 
viewer can at best only refer the reader to the texts for con- 
firmation of the difference, but a sample of Mr. Magarshack’s 
clearer translation can be submitted. For Nastasja's insult 
thrown in Aglaja’s face in their fateful interview, “A vy ne 
belorutka,” Magarshack has the easily intelligible equivalent, 
“And have you ever done a stroke of work in your life?” 
(Garnett: “And don’t you live in idleness?”). Occasionally, 
however, Magarshack lapses where Constance Garnett suc- 
ceeded. It is unfortunate that Magarshack has RogoZin use 
the word “funny” instead of “strange” or “odd” in the tragic 
wake over Nastasja Filippovna’s body: “There’s something 
else that was funny; you see, the knife only went in three or 
four inches— just under the left breast—and no more than half 
a tablespoon of blood came out on her chemise—not a drop 
more.” Both translations, of course, are into British, not 
American, English. Cricket terms (Garnett: bowled over, 
Magarshack: stumped), and English words (pavement for 
sidewalk) abound. Not irrelevant for teaching purposes is 
the fact that unfortunately the paper and print of the Penguin 
edition are greatly inferior to the Modern Library. Yet all in 
all, we can be delighted that we now have an Idiot in readable, 
modern, and at the same time accurate English form. 

The Best Short Stories of Dostoevsky is one of the most 
useful new translations of Russian fiction published in recent 
years. Many teachers of courses in world literature have 
been at a loss as to where to find a suitable, accessible, 
readable, and not too expensive version of Notes from the 
Underground; teachers of courses in Russian literature have 
been wishing for a collection of the really best of Dostoevsky's 
shorter works at low cost. The most important stories in the 
collection are probably Notes from the Underground, A Gen- 
tle Creature, and The Dream of a Ridiculous Man; the other 











ety of Dostoevsky’s fiction: White Nights, The Honest Thief, 
The Christmas Tree and a Wedding, and The } Peasant Marey. 
Particularly A A Gentle Creature and Notes from the Under- 

ground have hitherto suffered from inexact, garbled, and un- 
idiomatic translations. The Dream of a Ridiculous Man is a 
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significant story which, it is hoped, will find more readers in 
the English-speaking world now that it is in print in an inex- 
pensive and good translation. Mr. Magarshack translates, as 
usual, idiomatically, plainly, and exactly; but occasional ex- 
planatory notes would have added to the value of the volume for 
the general reader. 

Stark Young's new translations of Cexov’s The Sea Gull, 
Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry Orchard re- 
place the Modern Library volume of Constance Garnett's Cexov, 
which also included The Anniversary, On the High Road, and 
The Wedding. The change is for the better. Mrs. Garnett’'s 
translations, for all their virtues, are, again, often opaque, 
Victorian, and stilted; they wrap a haze of vagueness around 

exov's natural lines. 

Stark Young aims at the greatest possible simplicity and 
exactness; at the same time he tries to satisfy the needs of 
actors by paying attention to what he calls “sayability"—the 
requirements of speaking or even shouting the lines on the 
stage. He succeeds in achieving an up-to-date English direct- 
ness and is true to the ease and rightness of ordinary human 
speech which are characteristic of Cexov in the original. We 
feel in reading the translations that the characters speak just 
as people would speak in the same situation in real life, if 
they were to speak in English—not like stagey characters in 
an exotic Russian period piece. 

In fairness to Elizaveta Fen’s translations in the Penguin 
Classics, let it be said that her phrasing is as natural and 
simple as Stark Young’s. However, she takes occasional lib- 
erties with the text, making omissions and changes for ob- 
scure reasons. 

Young’s plainness and accuracy is exemplied, to take a 
straightforward passage, in Lopaxin’s speech in The Cherry 
Orchard: “The only remarkable thing about this cherry or- 
chard is that it’s very big. There’s a crop of cherries once 
every two years and even that’s hard to get rid of. Nobody 
buys them.” Elizaveta Fen, omitting a clause, has: “The on- 
ly outstanding thing about this orchard is that it’s very large. 
It only produces a crop every other year, and then there’s no- 
body to buy it.” Constance Garnett, with inversion of word 
order and the “alternate” which sounds strange on Lopaxin’s 
lips: “The only thing remarkable about the orchard is that it’s 
a very large one. There's a crop of cherries every alternate 
year, and then there’s nothing to be done with them, no one 
buys them.” 

We are fortunate to have Cexov's four masterpieces under 
the same covers in such an excellent translation. Of the 
whole body of Russian drama, these plays outstrip all others 
in popularity in the English-speaking world. Let us hope this 
edition will be widely used in literature and drama courses 
and wherever Cexov is read and performed. 












































George Gibian 
Smith College 
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V. V. Rozanov. Izbrannoe. Ed. by Dr. George Ivask. New 
York: Chekhov Publishing House, 1956. 413 pp., $3.00. 


These are selections from the works of Vassilij Vas- 
sil'evit Rozanov, a “remarkable” and “almost unknown” man, 
as George Ivask describes him in his Preface. Selecting and 
presenting this author's important pages is a difficult task, not 
only because Rozanov's complete works would fill many vol- 
umes—and some of these works are out of print— but because 
of the complex, paradoxical nature of these writings. 

Born in 1856, the son of a poor official, Rozanov started 
his career as an obscure secondary school teacher; he then be- 
came a columnist on the Petersburg leading newspaper, Novoe 
vremja, finally emerging as a brilliant essayist, literary crit- 
ic, and religious thinker. Rozanov rose to fame and contro- 
versy during the first two decades of our present century and 
died in 1921, during the Bolshevik revolution, in great pover- 
ty and suffering. Izbrannoe covers most of Rozanov’s creative 
life, which witnessed a remarkable intellectual and spiritual 
flowering in Russia and then the destruction of these values by 
Communism. This was the time of the Russian symbolist 
poets and writers, of important literary and art reviews, of 
the modern ballet and theater, of political ferment, and of re- 
ligious revival. Rozanov’s writings reflect and boldly com- 
ment upon these various trends. Often enough, he added fuel 
to already heated discussions, or brought more confusion to a 
confused situation. He discussed religion, literature, sex, 
the revolutionary movement, and then the revolution itself, 
when it became an accomplished fact. Rozanov'’s main essays, 
OpavBie list'ja (Fallen Leaves), Uedinennoe (Solitaria), 

Temnyj lik (The Dark Face), Apocalypsis naSego vremeni 
(The Apocalypse of Our Time), Ljudi lunnogo sveta (Moonlight 
People), are represented in Ivasks selection, along with quite 
a few others. 

Izbrannoe thus offers the best of Rozanov, and omits, 
wisely enough, the least good and the worst. By this latter we 
mean some of Rozanov's excessively provoking articles: his 
erotic fantasies, sometimes verging on the morbid; his reac- 
tionary editorials, sponsored by retrograde circles, his anti- 
Semitic attacks, also probably encouraged from above, and 
which rendered him odious to his best friends. Strangely 
enough, while making anti-Semitic statements on the political 
level, Rozanov defended Judaism on the religious level, pit- 
ting it against Christianity. This is an example of Rozanov's 
ambivalence. 

We must bear in mind that Rozanov never offered a set of 
religous or political teachings. He wrote at random, often 
impulsively, taking an “impish” delight in contradicting others 
and himself. He was an essayist par excellence, and a com- 
poser of metaphors, some of them containing three or ten 
lines. He drew no conclusions, letting the reader do so if he 
chose. This is especially apparent in Temnyj lik, in which 
Rozanov speaks of Christ, Whom he both feared and wor- 
shipped. For Christ, Whom he calls “Sweetest Jesus,” was 
in his mind—according to Russian Orthodox tradition—the 
teacher of renunciation, ascetism, and suffering, for which 
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he had a profound distaste. On the other hand, Christ was to 
him irresistably, ineffably lovable. And it was to this 
“Sweetest Jesus” that he finally gave himself up. 

Rozanov's literary comments are far less paradoxical. 
Here he seems at ease, endowed with unerring and unwaver- 
ing instinct. Of PuSkin he writes admirably, avoiding the 
academic tone, which so often makes the classics boring. His 
romantic association with Dostoevskij’s mistress, Polina Sus- 
lova, opened his mind to the profoundest secrets of the Kara- 
mazovs. And in literary criticism, Rozanov’s style is always 
lapidary and of extreme delicacy. 

We are grateful to Dr. Ivask for this careful selection, 
and for his fine Preface. He offers a guiding thread, but 
leaves us, as Rozanov did, to our own conclusions. 


Helene Iswolsky 
Fordham University 


V. A. Aleksandrova, ed. Opal'nye povesti. New York: Chek- 
hov Publishing House, 1955. 426 pp., $3.00. 





This volume is a collection of stories and short novels 
written by various Soviet writers during the 1920's. Most of 
them describe the effects of important political issues on the 
destinies of Russian people; some even give a glimpse of the 
inner life of party men during the period. The compiler in- 
cluded all these works in one volume, considering them 
“banned literature.” In fact, all the authors (mostly Com- 
munists themselves) were severely criticized for these works, 
and most of them paid with their lives for political “mistakes” 
made during their literary careers or for personal affiliations. 

A. Arosev's (1890-?) “Notes of Terenty the Forgotten” 
(1922) is one of the earliest documents of Communist pessim- 
ism, showing the party life during the final stages of the Civil 
War. The moval seems to be that honest and ascetic idealists 
perish, and mediocre opportunists flourish. The author does 
not show any particular literary gift, but his story is honest 
and straightforward. There is a touch of genuineness in its 
background details (e.g., the description of Trotsky’s public 
appearance). 

I. Makarov’s (1900-?) “The Island” is a rather morbid 
short story about a peasant who did not wish to join a collec- 
tive farm. In stylistic bad taste it is rivalled by A. Platonov’s 
(1900-1950) short novel “For Profit” (1931) which mildly 
satirizes the collectivization of agriculture in the form of a 
roman picaresque. 

A. Tarasov-Rodionov’s (1885-7?) novel Chocolate (1922), 
when it appeared, became a center of a heated discussions 
and brought its author brief popularity for its inside story of 
Soviet secret police and because of its daring problematics, 
strongly reminiscent of Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. 
In it, the local head of Cheka saves the life of a ballerina and 
gives herajob. She uses it to blackmail the relatives of the 
arrested people, and an investigation begins. Though the 
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Cheka head is found innocent, he receives a death sentence 
from his friends to impress “the masses.” However, the ar- 
tistic deficiences of the work, especially its pretentious, or- 
nate style, make it hard reading. 

Boris Pilnjak’s (1894-?) Mahogany (1929) is a different 
matter. Though it does not add new laurels to Pilnjak’s ear- 
lier reputation, it is still written by one of the most interest- 
ing writers of the first decade of Soviet literature. As is ex- 
pected of a Pilnjak work, this short novel is rather chaotically 
organized. It also contains the familiar “historiosophical” 
touch characteristic of the rest of his work. There are some 
short satirical descriptions of the provincial party function- 
aries, but the author’s best achievement are his almost Go- 
golesque characters (especially, the old Kudrin). 

The gem of the collection is, of course, Boris Paster- 
nak’s (b. 1890) Safe Conduct (1931) which, by the way, can 
hardly qualify as a “banned work.” Neither does Pasternak 
fit well into this book from other points of view. The compil- 
er herself admits it in her Preface, mentioning that Paster- 
nak is not a Communist, that he was never persecuted (though 
often criticized) and, finally, that his book is mostly about 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. To that we should add that artisti- 
cally it is an unsuitable companion to the rest of the volume, 
which is, with the exception of Pilnjak, poor literature written 
by insignificant writers. Pasternak's Safe Conduct is one of 
the greatest memoirs written in the twentieth century. Itisa 
description of the poet’s Lehr- und Wanderjahre and a biogra- 
phy of his artistic and spiritual becoming through the stages: 
R. M. Rilke (to whose Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Laurids- 
Brigge Pasternak’s prose owes something), Skrjabin, Cohen, 
Majakovsky. It is also a most interesting statement of the 
author’s poetical credo and aesthetics and a wonderful piece 
of prose, fresh and astonishing in its mastery of language 
and in the unexpected combination of originality and exactitude 
in his metaphors. Pasternak’s autobiography justifies the 
publication of the book. 





Vladimir Markov 
University of California 
(Los Angeles) 


Peter Yershov. Comedy in the Soviet Theater. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger [c. 1956]. 280 pp., $5.00. 





Mr. Yershov's book, the second in a series of Research 
Monographs of the Research Program on the U.S.S.R. pub- 
lished by Praeger, is a valuable pioneering study of Soviet 
comedy as a literary genre. It is enriched by detailed plot 
summaries and the author's quotations from and evaluations 
of plays, many of which have never been accessible to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers or discussed in any detail by previous 
historians of Soviet literature. Prerevolutionary and foreign 
influences on Soviet playwrights are suggested, and the ma- 
terial is organized according to intrinsic literary principles 
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as far as practicable. The author gives us a new opportunity 
to evaluate Soviet comedy; he makes no claim to completeness, 
however, and we must remember that summaries are no sub- 
stitutes for the texts themselves. Mr. Yershov considers the 
plays as literature rather than theater and gives virtually no 
consideration to the problems of staging or audience reaction. 

Perhaps the most original feature of this book is the or- 
ganization, though it raises certain problems. The book be- 
gins with four chapters covering the major genres of comedy: 
the agitka, the comedy of manners, industrial and agricultur- 
al comedies, and lyrical or psychological comedies. These 
are followed by a chapter discussing the nature of socialist 
realism and two chapters on war and postwar comedies. It is 
in the first four chapters, and especially in the first two, that 
the substance of the book is presented. The organization fo- 
cuses the reader's attention on the nature of the plays them- 
selves rather than on subject matter or period; in so doing, 
however, the author has extended the category of “comedy of 
manners” to include a stylistically varied assortment of plays, 
ranging from Kataev's gay satire, Squaring the Circle, to 
Bezymenskij's abstract, doctrinaire A Shot, and Gor'kij's psy- 
chological drama, Egor Bulitév (included under the subheading 
of “high comedy”). Although most of the plays discussed in 
this chapter were written during the relatively productive and 
free period of the twenties, Svarkin’s Judgment Day (1939) 
and Kataev’s Cottage (1940) are considered here also. It may 
be argued that the author has extended the category to cover 
all plays which have an intrinsic interest and that the category 
is over-inclusive. It is perhaps “over-formal” to catego- 
rize Pogodin’s Aristocrats and Tempo in the industrial genre, 
since the author-implies that they represented a degeneration 
of the comedy as such, when “spontaneous ‘laughter for 
laughter’s sake’ gradually lost the right to exist, and only 
moralizing laughter intended to reform society was consid- 
ered seemly” (p. 144). 

Mr. Yershov makes a fresh and original contribution in 
his discussion of the agitka, which he demonstrates was de- 
rived from the raék, the native sharp-tongued clown who en- 
tertained the people on market days with sardonic comments 
on the passing scene. The agitka, more directly political in 
purpose, attempted by mockery to direct popular sympathies 
to the needs of the state. Although crude and stereotyped, 
they were imaginative, truly popular in derivation, revolu- 
tionary in form and content, and suited to the turbulent times. 

In the section on socialist realism, Mr. Yershov warns 
that literature written under this aegis is not a reflection of 
life but of “the expectations and hopes of authors who, es- 
sentially, are writing at the command of the government” (p. 
221), and he considers the concept of “typicalness,” which 
has been under discussion in recent years. In the last two 
chapters, Mr. Yershov demonstrates the truth of Simonov’'s 
statement that “only vaudevilles were classified as comedy, 
and everything else was put into the vague category of 
‘plays. 


































































Although the decline of Soviet comedy is essentially a de- 
pressing matter, Mr. Yershov reminds us that there are 
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among these plays untranslated or unavailable satires which 
touch on vital aspects and contradictions in Soviet life. We 
may hope that Mr. Yershov's study will be followed by trans- 
lations of plays such as Majakovskij's Bathhouse, Bezymen- 
skij's A Shot, Kataev’s Cottage, and Mixal'kov's Crayfish; 
Yershov's book, already a significant contribution and pioneer- 
ing work in an important field, will gain in value when some 

of the texts themselves are made available. 

Transliterations such as “Gorki” and “Aleksandr Blok” 
indicate that we are far from uniformity in regard to spelling 
in common names. The work was translated in its entirety 
from the Russian by Miss Tanya Zuber; she is credited with 
the “original translation” in the Foreward, but as a matter of 
principle someone should be directly responsible for the trans- 
lation and credited as such. 


Lydia W. Kesich 
Vassar College 


Michael Zetlin and Igor Astrow, translators. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Sonnets from the Portuguese. New York: 


Opyty, 1956. $1.00. 





This is apparently the first translation of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese into Russian. 

The pocket-size book consists of forty-four sonnets in English 
and in Russian on facing pages, and a Preface by G. Adamovié, 
in which he gives a short biographical sketch of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s life and a favorable appraisal of the translators’ work. 

We agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Adamovié: the trans- 
lators certainly deserve commendation. The technical prob- 
lems were on the whole successfully solved by using a combi- 
nation of iambic and dactyllic pentameter and varying number 
of syllables per line (the syllable-per-line count varies from 
11 to 15; some sonnets are given an additional line in the 
translation), though the strict sonnet form is thereby violated. 
In the majority of instances the translations are fairly free. 
These are the better ones; many of them preserve the charm 
of the original. In some of the sonnets (e.g., Nos. 1, 20, 29) 
an attempt has been made to follow the original text word for 
word; they are much less successful. In some instances, the 
translators felt compelled to create neologisms; however jus- 
tifiable this may be in some instances, it was carried out in 
the present case with rather exaggerated boldness, and such 
words as predvosxitit’ and presuSéestvljaet sound excessive- 
ly strange. 

These are, however, only minor deficiences, and on the 
whole the translators and publisher should be congratulated 
for a very successful execution of the difficult task of making 
accessible to the Russian reader perhaps the most famous 
modern sonnet sequence. 











Tatiana Sklanczenko 
Indiana University 
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M. J. Mandryka. Z bolhars'ko-ukrajins'kyx literaturnyx vza- 
jemyn. (Slavistica, No. 26). Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences, 1956. 16 pp., $0.50. 





In his paper published in book form, Mandryka presents 
a phase of Bulgarian-Ukrainian literary relations, starting 
from the second half of the nineteenth century. The emphasis 
is put on Taras Sevéenko's influence on Bulgarian poetry. 

As the author states in his foreword, “Sevtenko with his 
ideas of national liberation was closer to the Bulgarians” than 
any other writer in East Europe (p. 5). Because of this, 
translations of Sev%enko’s poems had been published very ear- 
ly. Ksenofont Rajko Zinzifov, a Bulgarian emigrant in Russia, 
was one of the first to translate the works of the Ukrainian 
poet. He included in his book Novobalgarska sbirka (Moscow, 
1863) Sevéenko’s “Kateryna” and five other poems which, by 
the way, occupied one-fourth of the volume. During the seven- 
ties and eighties, he continued to publish his new translations. 
Almost simultaneously, he was followed by Luben Karavelov, 
Petko Ratev Slavejkov, and others. 

evtéenko strongly influenced both Karavelov and Slavej- 
kov. According to Professor Sigmanov, “out of 191 poems by 
Karavelov, 133 poems are written in Sevéenko's peculiar 
rhythm” (p. 10). Karavelov also had frequently borrowed 
evtéenko’s ideas and motives. Thus, in his poem “Koga um- 
ra, ne kopaj ma” he fully reflected Sevéenko’s “Testament” 
(Jak umru, to poxovajte). 

Unfortunately, that part of Mandryka’s book which deals 
with Sevéenko’s influence on Slavejkov is not sufficient. Sim- 
eon Rusakijev, of the University of Sofija, in his monograph 
on Slavejkov published in 1956 proves that this poet was inter- 
ested in Ukrainian literature during his whole life. Under the 
obvious influence of Sevéenko’s “Hajdamaky,” “Perebend'a,” 
“Vid'ma,” and other poems, Slavejkov wrote his best works, 
such as “Izvorat na Belonogata,” “Bojka vojvoda,” “Krakra 
Perniski,” “Milena.” As Oleksa Zasenko states in his review 
(Literaturna hazeta, Kyjiv, No. 33, 1957) of Rusakijev’s mon- 
ograph, the recently found and published Slavejkov poem 
“Izgnanik” has “the images and motives” of Sevéenko’s 
“Dumy moji.” Another of Slavejkov’s poems, “Pesen za ti- 
ranite,” is filled with the “real Sevtéenko wrath toward the op- 
pressors of the people.” Here is a fragment of it: 








Gorjal li e po Balkana 
Ogen na svoboda, 

Zivee li pod tirana 
Mercina naroda? 


During the twentieth century, interest in Ukrainian liter- 
ature, particularly in Sev%enko, has grown in Bulgaria. And 
how sad it is that Mandryka carried his research only as far 
as the 1920's! 

We hope Mandryka will continue his valuable work and 
bring it up to the present. In the meantime, this small book 
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will serve as useful material for those who study comparative 
Slavic literature. 


Yar Slavutych 
U.S. Army Language School 


Wactaw Lednicki, ed. Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature: 
A Symposium. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1956. xviii, 626, $7.50. 





Wactaw Lednicki has brought together in this work a se- 
ries of essays, translations and studies, most of them sub- 
stantial, which give a better perspective of Mickiewicz's place 
in world literature than earlier, somewhat similar works 
(Adam Mickiewicz, Poet of Poland: A Symposium, ed. Man- 
fred Kridl [New York: Columbia University Press, 1951] 
and_ Adam Mickiewicz, 1798-1855: In Commemoration of the 
Centenary of His Death [UNESCO, 1955]). To discuss the 
book exhaustively would demand a review article; a review 
can only briefly indicate its scope, achievements, and short- 
comings. 

Mickiewicz’s relations with Russians and with Russian lit- 
erature are described in two articles: Lednicki’s “Mickie- 
wicz’s Stay in Russia and His Friendship with Pushkin” and 
Gleb Struve’s “Mickiewicz in Russian Translations and Criti- 
cism” (to which the author appended a translation of Vladislav 
Xodasevit’s essay on Pan Tadeusz). Mickiewicz’s relations with, 
or rather impact on, other Slavic literatures are discussed 
by Dmitry CiZevsky in two articles: “Mickiewicz in Ukrainian 
Literature” and “Mickiewicz, Stir, and Kr4l',” by Joseph 
Kirschbaum in “A Note on Two Modern Slovak Translators of 
Mickiewicz,” by Djordje Zivanovié in “Mickiewicz in Serbo- 
Croatian Literature,” by Julije Bene3ié in “My Translations 
of Mickiewicz’s Works into Croatian,” by Tine Debeljak in 
“Mickiewicz in Slovene Literature,” and by Otakar OdloZilik 
in “Mickiewicz Among the Czechs and Slovaks.” 

Several of these studies summarize and, in some in- 
stances, advance Slavic scholarship in this area. It is good 
to have them (as well as other articles in this volume) trans- 
lated into English for the non-specialists. The studies by 
Struve, CiZevsky, and OdloZilfk are particularly commend- 
able. What is conspicuous by its absence, however, is an ar- 
ticle on Mickiewicz in Bulgarian literature. 

Mickiewicz’s relations with England and America are dis- 
cussed by William J. Rose, Francis J. Whitfield, and Ed- 
mund Zawacki. Other articles treat Mickiewicz in Germany 
(Hildegard Schroeder), in Italy (Giovanni Maver), in Switzer- 
land (Leopold T. Wellisz), in France (Jean Bourilly), in Bel- 
gium (Gustav Charlier), in Scandinavia (Zbigniew Folejewski), 
in Holland (Thomas A. Eekman), in Finland (Sulo Haltsonen), 
in Lithuania (Vincas Maciiinas), in Hungary (the late Joseph 
Remenyi), in Romania (Nicolas-Anastase Gheorghiu), in He- 
brew translation (Abraham G. Duker), and—a great and pleas- 
ing surprise—in China (Shih-Hsiang Chen). In addition there 
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are several lively and appreciative essays on Pan Tadeusz 
(some with translated portions) by Jean Fabre, Donald Davie, 
and Michat K. Pawlikowski. The volume is opened by the late 
Jan Lechofr’s essay on Mickiewicz in Polish poetry and ended 
by Wiktor Weintraub’s succinct biographical sketch. 

Of these several studies, those by Schroeder, Maver, 
Bourilly, Folejewski, and Chen as especially valuable. W. J. 
Rose’s generally useful study was probably written too early to 
make use of Marion Moore Coleman's Adam Mickiewicz in 
English, 1827-1955 (Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance Col- 
lege, 1956) and suffers thereby. Lechof’s graceful essay 
does not come up to the perceptive and critical standards of 
his essay in Adam Mickiewicz: Selected Poems, ed. Clark 
Mills (New York: Noonday Press, 1956). 

The editor should be congratulated for his accomplish- 
ment. The studies he has brought together are not merely 
laudatory but on the whole competent and substantial reflec- 
tions of the impact made and still being made by Mickiewicz’s 
art and personality. Yet there are some things one would 
have wished to see in this volume which are missing. Its 
large scope implies that all has been said that can be said 
about Mickiewicz’s place in world literature, but that is not 
the case. Mickiewicz’s works, or portions of them, have 
been translated into at least thirty-eight languages, not all of 
which are represented or even mentioned in this work. A bib- 
liographical essay might perhaps have remedied this deficien- 
cy. Another, and perhaps more telling deficiency, is the lack 
of any study in the Romantic movement as a whole and Mickie- 
wicz’s place init. Here the specifically ideological contribu- 
tions Mickiewicz made to European Romanticism might have 
been laid out and brought to the attention of various classes of 
readers. 

Professor Lednicki commendably left his contributors a 
free hand in the handling of their subjects. In one instance, 
however, he might have exercised his editorial prerogative. 
Gleb Struve (pp. 113-14) repeats the oft-told story of Karolina 
Jaenisch’s translation of Konrad Wallenrod which Alexander 
Humboldt was said to have brought to Goethe and which the 
sage of Weimar was said to have kept on his desk. This story 
is effectively debunked by Hildegard Schroeder (p. 188, n. 29). 
Finally, a last cavil. On page 481 there is a transposed line 
which might momentarily trouble a reader. 














Edmund Ordon 
Wayne State University 


Wactaw Lednicki. Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman: The Story of 
@ Masterpiece. (University of California Publications, 
Slavic Studies, Vol. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1955. 163 pp., $2.50. 





The work under review is an enlarged development of a 
monograph on PuSkin’s Bronze Horseman which the author 
published some twenty-six years ago in Polish (JeZdziec 
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Miedziany Aleksandra Puszkina, Warsaw, 1932). The present 
study is of more general orientation, and has drawn extensive- 
ly on newer PuSkinian research. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is an eighty- 
four page study of the genesis of the poem; the second contains 
not only the text of the Bronze Horseman in English, but other 
works bearing on the poem, such as PuSkin’s “To the Calum- 
niators of Russia,” “The Anniversary of Borodino,” “He 
Lived Among Us,” Brjusov's “Variations on the Theme of the 
Bronze Horseman,” and the “Digression” from Adam Mickie- 
wicz'’s Forefather’s Eve, Part III. 

Professor Lednicki’s monograph has as its primary aim 
not a detailed stylistic analysis of the Bronze Horseman, but 
the examination of the many factors which contributed to its 
creation. He first approaches his task by discussing the vari- 
ous interpretations of the poem. All have validity, he asserts, 
because the ambiguous and mysterious nature of the poem 
does not allow its being reduced to any single central idea. 
Discussing the influence exerted by censorship on the poem, 
Professor Lednicki touches on one of the most curious as- 
pects of literary development not only in nineteenth-century 
Russia, but in Poland and the Ukraine as well: the deliberate 
my stification and ambiguity to which writers often resorted in 
order to conceal from the censor the true significance of their 
work. The symbolic structure of the Bronze Horseman can 
be partially explained on this basis. 

From the mass of interpretation of the poem, some clear 
facts emerge. One of the most important is the role played 
by the Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz. Thanks to Professor 
Lednicki’s researches on the PuSkin-Mickiewicz relationship, 
he is especially well-qualified to explore fruitfully the extent 
of the Pole’s influence on the Bronze Horseman. 

PuSkin’s poem was written in October 1833, while the poet 
was at Boldino. In July-August of that year, PuSkin made the 
acquaintance of Mickiewicz’s fascinating and difficult Fore- 
father’s Eve, Part III. The “Digression,” a series of seven 
poems at the end of the work, is a bitter condemnation of con- 
temporary Russia seen through the eyes of a young Polish ex- 
ile. Besides the general tone of the “Digression,” PuSkin 
could not help being impressed by certain of its portions. In 

“To My Muscovite Friends” he detected contemptuous allu- 
sions to himself, and was reminded of the anti-Polish poems 
he published in 1831 in reaction to the Polish Insurrection. 
Mickiewicz’s subjective interpretation of the famous statue by 
Falconet (“The Monument of Peter the Great”) may have 
stirred Pugkin’s own meditations on the fate of the Russian 
Empire and the problem of the state versus the individual. 
Mickiewicz’s description of the eve before the inundation of St. 
Petersburg in 1824 (“Oleszkiewicz”) in all probability rekin- 
dled PuSkin’s interest in the event (which he himself did not 
witness), explaining in part the background of the Bronze 
Horseman. Viewed on the plane of the PuSkin-Mickiewicz re- 
lationship, the poem appears to be a continuation of the poetic 


“controversy” that existed between the two great Slavic writ- 
ers, 























Other factors which entered into the creation of the 
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Bronze Horseman must also be mentioned. Important among 
these is PuSkin's own attitude to the Emperor Peter the Great 
and his capital. The Bronze Horseman concludes a whole se- 
ries of panegyric poems started by poets of the reigns of Eliz- 
abeth and Catherine and devoted to a glorification of Peter's 
city and his reforms. PuSkin’s poem, however, contains new 
elements, setting it apart from these other works. St. Peters- 
burg is dualistically conceived; behind the brilliant facade, 
elements of tragic order are discernible. Mickiewicz may 
have pointed the way to this interpretation of the Russian capi- 
tal to PuSkin, and thus may have been accidentally responsi- 
ble for the manner in which the city was treated in nineteenth- 
century Russian fiction. 

PuSkin’s feelings towards the person of Peter the Great 
were ambivalent. Although the Emperor was one of the poet's 
beloved historical figures, he seemed at times an Asiatic des- 
pot. In the development of his attitude, it is important to take 
into account the fact that PuSkin held Peter responsible for 
the decline of the old aristocracy to which the poet traced his 
lineage. In 1830 PuSkin wrote the poem “My Genealogy, or A 
Russian Townsman,” in which he asserts that it was precise- 
ly during the reign of Peter the Great that his line fell into 
disgrace and began to decline. This poem is linked to a whole 
group of articles and short sketches devoted to the same prob- 
lem. The fall of the old nobility, representing elements of 
“honor” and “loyalty,” “patriotism” and “culture,” accom- 
panied or even preceded by the rise to power and influence of 
the “regime” aristocracy, was, as Lednicki shows, a deeply 
painful experience for PuSkin. The poet’s preoccupation with 
this issue was doubtless influenced by the embarrassing and 
humiliating position he held as Kammerjunker in the court of 
Nicholas I. 

Professor Lednicki’s account of the many factors at play 
in the creation of PuSkin’s controversial masterpiece is well- 
written and nicely detailed. The addition of the texts, in'Eng- 
lish, to which reference is made in the course of the study, 
greatly enhances the value of the publication, particularly 
from the student’s point of view. This work on the Bronze 
Horseman, together with the excellent study of the Eugene 
Onegin by Dmitrij CiZevskij (Harvard University Press, 1953), 
contributes vastly to our knowledge of Russia's greatest poet 
and enriches American Slavic scholarship. 











Harold B. Segel 
University of Florida 


Ante Kadi€é. Modern Yugoslav Literature: An Anthology with 
Biographical Sketches. (University of California Syllabus 
Series, No. 347.) Berkeley: University of California, 
1956. 172 pp., $3.50. 








This excellent anthology is not only timely, in view of the 
increased political and academic interest in this country in 
the south Slavic area, but also much needed in the teaching of 
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Slavic and comparative literature here, since such a volume 
in English translation has been nonexistent. 

The book consists of 137 pages of translated selections 
from Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian, and Macedonian writers 
and 34 pages of biographical material on the authors repre- 
sented. The selections begin with two from the works of the 
Serbian writer, Dositej Obradovié (1742-1811), and end with 
a story by Vlado Maleski, a Macedonian writer born in 1919. 
Dr. Kadié makes it clear in his preface that two major diffi- 
culties, lack of available material on some individuals and 
lack of English translations in the case of others, were the 
principal limiting factors in his choice of representative mod- 
ern Jugoslav writers. The problems involved in simply ob- 
taining information about the younger twentieth century writ- 
ers are also succinctly stated in the preface to the anthology. 
Such a task is extremely difficult. This reviewer, while ona 
visit to Belgrade last summer, was told, for example, by a 
university-educated Jugoslav who worked in the American 
embassy that the book by Jovan Skerli€é (Istorija nove srpske 
knjiZevnosti, Belgrade, 1953) was “the best that we have on 
Serbian literature as a whole, but there are certain gaps 
there.” The now passé American slang and advertising term 
“gaposis” is still admirably applicable in general to the avail- 
ability and utility of South Slavic literary material, whether in 
the native countries or in the West. 

It would hardly be within the scope of this review to con- 
sider the quality of the translations, which include some made 
by V. de Sola Pinto, George R. Noyes, and Louis Adamic. 
However, a cautionary note should be added as concerns the 
particular language in which a given Jugoslav writer wrote, 
and this primarily has to do with the Macedonian representa- 
tives in the anthology. To state, as the editor does in his bi- 
ographical sketch of Kosta Racin (1909-43), that this author, 
when writing in Serbian used “a developed language with a 
rich literature” and therefore “was able to express his feel- 
ings and thoughts more easily,” not only suggests a linguistic 
naiveté but also runs the risk of giving the reader the mistak- 
en impression that one always faces more limitations when 
expressing his ideas in a written form which does not have an 
extended literary tradition than he does when expressing these 
ideas in a written form which does possess a long literary 
tradition. The newly written vernacular as a literary form is 
by no means a less usable tool for an author than the long es- 
tablished form. That Racin might have felt freer to write in 
Serbian than in Macedonian on occasion depended upon either 
circumstances, e.g., a desire to reach a larger audience, or 
upon purely individual preference. 

Further with respect to the Macedonian writers, and this 
merely reinforces the editor’s prefatory laments on the dearth 
of translated material of other Jugoslav writers, it is unfor- 
tunate that some excerpts from the poetry (e.g., The Bridge, 
1945) or the prose (e.g., the short story A Reception, 1955) 
of a leading poet, prose writer and scholar in the Macedonian 
People’s Republic today— BlaZe Koneski (b. 1921)—could not 
appear in the collection. 

Dr. Kadié has rendered a great service to teachers in the 
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Slavic field and to the English reading public in compiling this 
anthology. He has also most instructively indicated the prob- 
lems which arise in compiling such an anthology; it is now 
rather for those of us who work in or who are interested in 
the domain of south Slavic literature in this country to follow 
his lead in solving these problems. 


Harold L. Klagstad, Jr. 
Indiana University 


Joseph Remenyi et al. World Literatures. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1956. 315 pp., $5.00. 





Dagobert D. Runes. Treasury of World Literature. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. xxi, 1450, $15.00. 








Sixteen public lectures delivered at the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1949, 1951, and 1953 are here gathered with a 
prefatory essay and the imposing title World Literatures. The 
plan or limits of the lectures is hard to ascertain. According 
to the dust jacket, they were to have contributed to the cultur- 
al background of the students and people of Pittsburgh. Ac- 
cording to the first essay, all literature is the purview, in- 
deed the obligatory responsibility of humanity. Sometimes a 
single author, Karel Capek, Tu Fu, Goethe, Homer, Dosto- 
evskij and Tolstoj, Robert Burns and Vincent Krévé repre- 
sents his nation and literary traditions (the last named is 
Lithuanian); occasionally a conspectus of the literature is giv- 
en; a number of articles have a unified and meaningful theme; 
and one contribution, C. S. Singleton’s “Italian Literature: 
Three Masters, Three Epochs,” is imaginative and significant. 
In addition to the figures noted above there are essays on 
Arabic, French, Hungarian, Norwegian, Polish, Romanian, 
Swedish, and Yugoslav literatures, although English, Ameri- 
can, Latin, Spanish, and Danish literatures are not broached. 

Singleton discusses Purgatorio II, the beginning of the 
Decameron and Leopardis “L'Infinito” to illustrate within the 
works a terminal goal, an emphasis on the road rather than 
the goal, and a spiritual journey to the infinite. These em- 
body and define respectively the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Romanticism. His textual analyses and illus- 
trations from other sources amply document the shift in inter- 
est and sensibility. Henri Peyre’s urbane “Contemporary 
France Seen Through her Literature” deals first with four is- 
sues in the background of mid-century works: the disappoint- 
ment experienced by Frenchmen and French writers through 
the magnitude of her defeat in 1940, a moral and ethical, but 
not psychological, guilt complex, the failure of hopes aroused 
by the Resistance and, finally, inflation. The simultaneous 
collapse of comforting myths lead to a concentration on root- 
ing out “the false within,” to a new sincerity in viewing issues 
as well as the self, and a feeling of fraternity that is the more 
striking for the absence of hatred for past disappointments. 
Excerpts embodying these ideas are skillfully manipulated. 
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Phillip K. Hitti’s “Arab Literary Contribution to Western 
Thought and Culture” is not only successful in illuminating the 
title by indicating narratives and themes that affected the West, 
but also in indicating the peculiarities of a literature far too 
little known here. William Hung presents a good introduction 
to the scope and achievement of Tu Fu. The translations here, 
as in other articles, are impressive and some are not else- 
where available. 

In the Slavic field, Zdenék NémeZek lists and describes 
Capek’s works and at times makes aesthetic judgments. For 
example, he writes of The Newts, “This story is still full of 
meaning, so contemporary, exciting, and entertaining that it 
wins friends everywhere” (p. 63). Edmund Zawacki finds 
“The Major Chord in Polish Literature” in “a compelling dog- 
ma of patriotism, a conscious and intense solicitude for the 
welfare of the nation” (p. 203). This view perforce limits, 
and to a considerable extent distorts, the achievements of Pol- 
ish letters. Didactic patriotism differs in the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and even major chords presumably oc- 
cur in a composition of other elements. The position, as 
Zawacki indicates, is neither new nor original; but it seems 
rather strange to sacrifice the universality of Polish litera- 
ture to its political significance, particularly in the present 
collection of essays. A more restricted and fruitful develop- 
ment of this topic is Bodgan Raditsa’s “The Concept of Free- 
dom and Rebellion in the Literatures of the Yugoslavs,” where 
Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian traditions are examined in 
the works of Njego3, MaZurani€é, and PreSeren. Michael 
Karpovich briefly juxtaposes Tolstoj and Dostoevskij. He 
notes the polarities of their lives, interests, artistic proce- 
dures, and philosophical views, but also indicates the similar- 
ity of their fundamental restlessness and probing in the sub- 
stance of civilization. Alfred Senn traces the background of 
Lithuanian literature and evaluates Krévé’s career. 

The volume also contains an article on Hungarian litera- 
ture by Watson Kirkconnell, a charming causerie on Romanian 
literature by the Princess Ileana, “Swedish Literature: Its 
Tendencies and Principle Writers” by Adolph B. Benson, Hen- 
ning Larsen’s exploration of “The Folktale and the Revival of 
Norwegian Nationalism,” Rhys Carpenter's perceptive if lim- 
ited “The Genius of Homer,” and Ernst Jockers’ “Goethe and 
We,” which attempts to elucidate the “real Goethe” as a sym- 
bol of Western Humanism by discussing Goethe’s supposed 
aloofness, his classicism and his religious views, as well as 
his scientific and philosophical achievements. The volume 
begins with the late Joseph Remenyi'’s “The Meaning of World 
Literature,” an irresponsible and jejune tilting against the 
“average man” to whom is opposed a group that does “not ac- 
cept as final the incoherent features of life,” and that is “born 
out of a desire to remain alive” (p. 3). 

The Treasury of World Literature at first glance seems 
to be a fitting companion to the preceding volume. Within the 
compass of 1436 pages D. D. Runes has managed to include 
selections, occasionally sizeable but frequently only snippets, 
of 287 writers, arranged alphabetically. A large number of 
standard authors are represented by the standard 
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(unsatisfactory) excerpts. Yet the anthology has interesting 
features. Of the 287 authors, 65 are Chinese, Japanese, 
Persian, Arabian, or Indian, a considerably larger, and more 
representative, selection than one is accustomed to, and one 
which restores a proper balance to “World Literature.” 

While the standard translations are usually used, many are 
culled from collections and periodicals that are not easily ob- 
tainable. For the Slavicist there is little of interest—only a 
Czech, three Poles, and a baker's dozen of Russians appear. 
The anthology also is impressive in the number and quality of 
selections from Scandinavian and Yiddish literatures and thus 
turns out to be a provocative, if physically precarious, vol- 
ume. 


Ralph E. Matlaw 
Harvard University 


Lawrence L. Thomas. The Linguistic Theories of N. Ja. 
Marr. (University of California Publications in Linguis- 
tics, XIV.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1957. xii, 176, $3.50. 





This monograph traces the development of Marr's lin- 
guistic theories, which were dominant in the Soviet Union un- 
til the widely publicized discussion of 1950. It describes in 
detail the various tenets of Marrism: stadialism, polygenesis, 
the Japhetic theory, four-element analysis, the role of mix- 
ture, the primacy of semantic-lexical analysis, the priority 
of manual language to oral language, the class and superstruc- 
tural nature of language, the denial of an Indo-European Proto- 
Language, etc. 

Mr. Thomas clearly demonstrates the glaring flaws of 
Marr’s methodology: wide use of hypothetical forms, non—dis- 
tinction between modern and archaic forms, disregard for the 
chronology of sound changes, neglect of borrowings, preoccu- 
pation with prehistory, language classification on the basis of 
a single morphological feature, subordination of facts to the 
desired conclusion, etc. The most spectacular defect of 
Marr’s work was his bent for proposing fantastic etymologies 
based on semantic association and four-element analysis. 

For example, Marr considered the element der, in derevo, 
derZat', dérgat', and derzkij to be a variant of sal, one of the 
four tribal elements! 

On the whole, the book under review is well written. Al- 
though it does not present much that is actually new, it pro- 
vides a helpful consolidation and analysis of data on a complex, 
often confusing subject. The following critical remarks might 
by offered. 

The assertion that Marr's theories “show a remarkably 
coherent and orderly development” (p. 135) might be open to 
question. Compare, for example, the following statement 
from another author's view of Marrism: “His [Marr's] ideas 
changed rapidly, so that it is difficult to say what he believed 
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and what he did not believe at the end of his career” (H. Ruben- 
stein, Language, XXVII, 282). 

It is surprising to note the following omissions in a mono- 
graph devoted to Marr: Although the author cites an extensive 
bibliography, there is no mention of two important works 
which treat Marrism: (1) George P. Springer, Soviet Linguis- 
tic Theory (Harvard Dissertation, 1954), especially pp. 100- 
116, and 257-331; (2) W. K. Matthews, “The Soviet Contribu- 
tion to Linguistic Thought,” Archivum Linguisticum, II (1950), 
1-23, and 97-121. The author describes Marr's hypothesis of 
the “Third Ethnic Element,” i.e., a vast substratum of Japhet- 
ic languages which were spoken earlier than Indo-European 
and Semitic in the Mediterranean area (p. 40). However, he 
fails to indicate that Marr did not originate this theory. It was 
derived from suggestions made by several German scholars 
such as A. Kannengiesser and A. F. Pott. (See Matthews, 
Archivum Linguisticum II, 4, and Springer, p. 109.) 

The treatment of the Jazykfront rebellion in 1930 (p. 91) is 
far too short. The author does not point out, for example, that 
the attack on Japhetidology reached such proportions that Marr 
apparently offered to resign from his position as head of the 
Linguistic Section of the Communist Academy's Institute of Lit- 
erature and Language. (See Springer, p. 326.) 

Several reasons are given for Marr's early shift in re- 
search from his native Georgian to Armenian (pp. 2-3). How- 
ever, one major factor is omitted: Marr had sorely irritated 
his nationalistically-minded compatriots by his findings that 
the Georgian Bible was a translation from Armenian and that a 
famous Georgian romantic poem was of Persian origin. Their 
opposition to Marr's further probing was bitter and effective. 
(See Matthews, Slavonic and East European Review, XXVII, 
173.) 

It is somewhat disappointing to find no discussion regard- 
ing the effect of Marrism on Soviet applied linguistics. During 
the period of Marrist ascendancy, much practical linguistic 
work was completed in the form of new alphabets, grammars, 
and dictionaries for numerous minority peoples. An evalua- 
tion of the influence exerted by Japhetidology on this work 
would have been most welcome. 

















Morton Benson 
Ohio University 





L. A. Bulaxovs'kyj, Pytannja poxodZennja ukrajins'koji movy. 
Kyjiv: Akademija Ukrajins'koji RSR, Instytut movoznav- 
stvaim. O. O. Potebni, 1956. 219 pp. 





There are two main views on the origin of the Ukrainian 
language. Studying written monuments of the Kievan Empire, 
academician A. Kryms'kyj, with his nineteenth century prede- 
cessors such as A. Maksymovyé, P. Zytec'kyj, O. Ohonovs'kyj 
and others, came to the general conclusion that 


in the aggregate of all of its characteristics, the 
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spoken language of the south represents itself in the 
eleventh century as completely separated among those 

of Eastern Slavs....It is a completely distinct, defi- 

nitely determined and clearly individual linguistic uni- 

ty in which one can easily and distinctly recognize a 

direct ancestor of the modern Ukrainian language. 

(A. Kryms'kyj, Ukrajins'ka mova, zvidky vona vzjalas- 

ja i jak rozvyvalasja, 1924, p. 104.) 

This view, in our opinion, is the most probable; it is common- 
ly accepted by Ukrainian scholars in the free world. 

The usual view under the Soviet communist regime dates 
the origin of the Ukrainian language as late as in the four- 
teenth or even fifteenth centuries. It gives priority to the Rus- 
sian language and thus neglects the earliest stage of history of 
the Ukrainian people and its language. 

Academician L. A. Bulaxovs'kyj, a widely known Ukrainian 
linguist, in his book Pytannja poxodZennja ukrajins'koji movy 
decided somehow to balance between the views mentioned 
above. Living under the Soviet regime, the author is forced to 
to be in line with the Communist Party. However, as a true 
scholar, he diligently gathered a large mass of linguistic ma- 
terial in his book which, it seems to us, tends to support 
Kryms'kyj’s, the “Ukrainian,” view on the origin of the Ukrain- 
ian language. 

Bulaxovs'kyj suggests that “one cannot ... consider the 
Eastern Slavs of the ninth century as a sort of complete mono- 
lith with regard to life and language” (p. 109). He further 
states that the right to make assumptions about the existence 
of some old partitions among East Slavic population living be- 
fore the Kievan Empire was formed should not be neglected. 
Finally, on the basis of medieval written monuments he as- 
serts that 








dialects of an East Slavic type, that became the basis 
of the whole from which finally the contemporary 
Ukrainian language was formed, had certain specific 
peculiarities as early as in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ... as compared with those of other East 
Slavic languages (pp. 150-151). 


Bulaxovs'kyj’s conclusion is very close to Kryms'kyj's, as 
we see from the following: 


The Ukrainian language ... in general is an inheri- 
tance and further development of the dialectal group 
of an old language on the southern and southwestern 
territories of the Kievan Empire (p. 211). 


One should realize that this view can be published only be- 
cause of the de-Stalinization which has been caused by strong 
national movements within the U.S.S.R. among non-Russian 
populations. 

Rich in material, Bulaxovs'kyj's study is a very useful 
book for linguists, especially Slavists. It touches also upon 
the origin of other East Slavic languages and the relationships 
among them. We greatly welcome the author's return to study 
of Ukrainian, which he successfully undertook until the early 
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thirties when ukrainica became practically banned in the 
U.S.S.R. 


Yar Slavutych 
U. S. Army Language School 


Jalo Kalima. Die slavischen Lehnwirter im Ostseefinnischen 
(Osteuropa-Institut an der Freien Universitat Berlin; 
Slavistische VerSffentlichungen Band 8.) Berlin, 1955. 
xv, 189 pp. 





The swan song of the well-known Finnish scholar (Slaavi- 
laisperdinen sanastomme) appeared a few days before his 
sudden death (June 30, 1952). It was originally intended as a 
text book for Finnish students and should have been revised, 
abridged and brought up to date before being translated into 
an internationally known language. By arrangement with the 
author's widow, Mrs. Lyyli Kalima, this editing work was 
done by me in October 1954. Unfortunately, by a strange 
postal failure, the copy with my annotations was lost on its 
way from Birmingham (where I was then professor) to Hel- 
sinki, and I had no time to repeat the work. The book was 
then translated in Berlin and printed almost unchanged. A 
serious Slavicist will therefore find there a lot of useless 
matter and commonplaces. For instance, the whole chapter 
“Die Stellung der slavischen Sprachen in der indogermanischen 
Sprachfamilie und ihr gegenseitiges Verh&ltnis” (p. 13-20) 
does not give anything new to a postgraduate and should have 
been simply omitted. 

My review of the original book (Zeitschrift fiir slavische 
Philologie XXII, 432-436) therefore fully applies to its Ger- 
man version and need not to be repeated here in full. To re- 
capitulate its main points: Kalima was right in timing the 
oldest Slavic loanwords in Finnish to roughly A.D. 600 to 800; 
they are essentially Proto-Russian (East Slavic). However, 
he seems to have had some doubts about Finn. kaatiot ‘trou- 
sers’ (on pp. 56 and 69 it is considered as urslavisch, i.e., 
Proto-Slavic), turku in older Finnish ‘market place,’ now on- 
ly place name Turku (Abo), and kuontalo, Est. koonal ‘distaff’ 
(these two are considered on pp. 44, 146, 148 as West Slavic). 
As I have shown in my review (see above) those doubts are 
fully unnecessary: kaatiot, turku, and kuontalo are clearly of 
Proto-Russian origin. Secondly, Kalima was right in presum- 
ing both long and short vowels for the East Slavic (Proto—Rus- 
sian) language, out of which the Finns borrowed their oldest 
Slavic words. But he did not believe (in any case he did not 
dare to admit!) that there have been, in Proto-Russian, both 
long and short nasal vowels, too, just as there were such 
vowels in Proto—West Slavic. In Virittaja 1956, p. 71-82, and 
in Scando-Slavica, IV, 251-260 (to appear during summer 
1958), Ihave proved that Proto-Russian knew both short 
and long back nasal vowels. Kalima was not interested in 
Phonology. Therefore he did not observe that at least some 
Proto-Russian vowels, for instance those indicated later by 
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Cyrillic 4 [a] and E [a], mw [7] ands [i], seem to have been 
phonologically differentiated by their quantity only, as clearly 
shown by Est. sa4s ‘a kind of fish-trap’< Old Russ. *cBxei-a 
(s&Z’a), but Est. pats ‘baked loaf,’ pats-ahi ‘oven’ < Old Russ. 
meus (pets), or Finn. siisti ‘clean, neat’ <Old Russ. 4ucTh 
(ists), but Finn. risti ‘cross’ < Old Russ. KpBcTb(krbstd). 
Kalima accepted my suggestion that the Proto-Russian u, is- 
sued both from the old nasal vowel (Cyrillic &) and from the 
old diphthongs *ay, *oy, had still the phonetic value of [5] or 
[yo], when the Finns made their borrowings. This fact ex- 
plains also why the 6 of Old Germanic loanwords is always 
represented, in Slavic, by u, never by y, as some scholars 
have suggested. 

I may add some remarks about the translation, because in 
this case it has not been easy to carry out. In the original text, 
the Finnish examples were translated mostly into Swedish, 
while the meanings of Russian words quoted were given some- 
times in German, and those of the Carelian, Vepsian, and 
other Finnic languages (except Estonian and Livonian) in Finn- 
ish or Russian. All these equations had to be put to a common 
denominator. Granted the fact that there is no Carelian—Ger- 
man or Vepsian-German dictionary, the translator (his name 
is not mentioned in the book) has done quite well. Sometimes, 
however, the meaning of a word became distorted by this mul- 
tiple transposition from one dialect into another. Here some 
examples: Vepsian lug is translated on p. 41 by “das Untere 
des Kohlwickels,” but on p. 92 “unterer Teil des Kohlkopfes.” 
Both these clumsy translations which mean approximately 
“the lower part of the cabbage-head,” are wrong, because 
Vepsian lué means exactly the same as Russian kKowepHDEKAa 
KallyCTH, English cabbage-stalk, German Kohlstrunk, Kohl- 
stengel, Kohlstiel. Finn. kaatio is not ‘Htifte’ as indicated on 
p. 34 (it would mean ‘hip, haunch’), but ‘Hose,’ ‘trousers.’ On 
p. 38, Vepsian niet'ta has been translated, obviously by mis- 
print, by “ziehen” (= to draw); it means “zielen” (= to aim). 
On p. 27, Finnish m&ttaa, Carelian matted are translated 
“schlendern” (= to stroll, to hang, to loiter about); it is prob- 
ably a misprint for “schleudern” (= to fling, to toss, to hurl), 
but even this would be a wrong translation. Katara’s new 
Finnish-German Dictionary translates Finnish m&att&& by 
“schdpfen, schiitten, fiillen” (= to pour, to pile up, to fill). 
The importance of an exact translation in this case is espe- 
cially great, because Finnish m&tt44 has been, by some schol- 
ars, explained as a loan from Russian metat' ‘to throw (espe- 
cially a javelin), to cast (especially the die)’ and Kalima is 
obviously right in marking this equation as very doubtful. 

Kalima’s book would have gained much by careful editing 
before and after translation, but even in its present state it 
will ably replace Mikkola’s famous Bertihrungen, the first edi- 
tion of which has been out of print for many decades and the 
second, revised one, proved a failure. The Slavicists of the 
entire world should be grateful to Max Vasmer, who made the 
translation technically possible. 

















V. Kiparsky 
University of Helsinki 
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Stuart E. Mann. An English-Albanian Dictionary. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 434 pp., $15.00. 





This admirably large and rich dictionary completely sup- 
plants its predecessors, Nelo Drizari'’s feeble Albanian—Eng- 
lish and English-Albanian Dictionary and Konstantin A. 
Gekrezi's small, outdated English-Albanian Dictionary. It is 
superior to its reverse counterpart, Mann's An Historical Al- 
banian-English Dictionary (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1948). 

Within the limited space of any dictionary it would be im- 
possible to give all the words, derivatives, and special con- 
catenations (“idioms”) of the languages involved, especially 
if one intends to include “renderings believed to exist, or po- 
tentially possible” (Preface: marked with an asterisk *), as 
well as actually attested forms. On the whole, Mann has 
shown good judgment but no great consistency in selecting his 
English entries; for example, he gives evacuate but not evalu- 
ate, kraal but not spoor, Zionism but not paternalism, tem- 
porarily but not eternally, zoophyte but not sporophyte, sleep- 
ing sickness but not spotted fever, monocotyledon but not 
etymon, moresque but not mores, despotic but not moronic. 
Mann indicates in his Preface that he has been much more in- 
clusive for bird and plant names (“since Albania’s birds and 
flowers are of unusual interest”) than he has been for scientif- 
ic and technical terms; the underlying principle of selection 
implied here results in a dictionary that is of more value to a 
philologist than to a reader-translator-learner, although one 
of undoubted great value to both. 

As for the Albanian in this dictionary, if Mann insists on 
Central Geg as the dialect in which the Albanian forms are 
given, he should at least have given in an appendix the general 
rules for deriving Central Tosk (the chief dialect used in pres- 
ent publications in Albania itself) forms from the Geg ones. 
The choice of a “standard” dialect of Albanian is a very diffi- 
cult one, and it is questionable how effective a foreigner can 
and should be in legislating, in effect, such a standard into 
existence. In the main, Mann has done pretty well with the 
problem, but one wonders about the influence of some of his 
philological biases in giving Albanian translations. For ex- 
ample, is the failure to translate monument by monument and 
lazy by dembel merely accidental, or is it an indication that 
Mann may not find such Albanian forms (attested in many other 
respectable dictionaries of Albanian) to be “pure™ enough Al- 
banian? Mann’s own Albanian-English dictionary does not 
agree with his treatment here of these words, nor for that 
matter with his treatment of many others; such discrepancies 
between the two dictionaries are regrettable in viewof the great 
usefulness of a reverse-checking procedure in clarifying the 
translation value of a given word. Examples of glosses found 
in the Historical Albanian-English Dictionary but not found in 
reverse here are ndofta ‘probably,’ psikollogjik ‘psychologi- 
cal,’ gafé ‘nape,’ kar ‘penis.’ 

The Albanian definitions are mostly series of one-word 
translation equivalents, although a fair number of explanatory 
definitions do appear. There is inconsistency in Mann's 
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making up of Albanian forms to translate English terms: for 








legitimist an Albanian equivalent *ligjésuer is made up, while oh 
monogamist gets only the explanatory “burr me nji grue té b 
vetém.” Unfortunate too for Albanian users is Mann's failure . 
in the definitions to account for important differences in Eng- ns 
lish: e.g., handsome and beautiful are both translated i bukur, De 
older and elder are listed are free alternants. fo 
The book is handsomely printed and its materials are gen- o 
erally very clearly presented. For Albanian users the inclu- “ 
sion of English homographs under single entries will make the ~ 
dictionary easier to use, while for English users the differ- a 


ences in meanings for a single entry are clearly indicated by i 
English clues (in boldface and between parentheses) preceding & 
the appropriate Albanian definition. There are some incon- 








sistencies here too (e.g., handily is a sub-entry under hand, — 
while happily gets an entry separate from happy), but not pe 
nearly so many as in Mann's Historical Albanian-English Dic- Li 
tionary. 

The pronunciation of English words is indicated for the in 
Albanian user by an ingenious adaptation of the Albanian alpha- “= 
bet. The transcriptions are very good for the most part and we 
reflect normal conversational pronunciation. I think that la 
Mann should have included a reasonably detailed discussion of on 
just how the transcriptions are to be read: his remarks in the M 


Preface would simply be inadequate for an Albanian user with- 
out a technical knowledge of phonetics. I think Mann has ‘ 
erred in transcribing every English /1/ phoneme as Albanian 6 

















ll. At least between high front vowels, the nearer Albanian 
equivalent is surely 1: mealy should be transcribed mijli in- fr 
stead of miélli. I know he has erred in transcribing English 20 
[i:] as iji, certainly two syllables in Albanian: mispronuncia- , 
tion is invited by Mann’s llijin for lean. Finally, if he wants we 
to use @ for English final |aj, he ought to have a note to Alba- i 
nian users to warn them that this é is to be given its preconso- Ai 
nantal value rather than the silence it stands for in most Al- De 
banian dialects. 2 
In a modern dictionary of the overall excellence of this ; 
one we should expect to find more useful indications of the st: 
grammatical use of English words than the universal-grammar i 
labels that Mann still uses: Albanian users should be informed 
which nouns in English are countable (report, song, etc.) and 
which uncountable (information, music, etc.). By his lack of 
attention to such matters Mann indicates that he is interested 
in presenting us here with a mass of valuable material, rather 
than with a model of modern lexicography. 
Leonard Newmark 
The Ohio State University 
we 
William N. Locke and A. Donald Booth. Machine Translation = 
of Languages. Boston: The Technology Press of the ce 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1955. xii, 243, $6.00. 


Machine translation owes its origin, as far as can be 
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ascertained, to discussions in 1946 between Warren Weaver, 
then of the Rockefeller Foundation, and A. D. Booth, of Birk- 
beck College, London, concerning the feasibility of using an 
automatic digital computer for this purpose. This is stated in 
Machine Translation of Languages by Wm. N. Locke and A. 
Donald Booth, which furnishes a brief history of the subject 
for the intervening period. In 1952 a group of people inter- 
ested in machine translation met at M.I.T. to discuss prog- 
ress and reached the conclusion that it was possible to proceed 
toward machine translation in two steps: (1) word frequency 
and word translation studies as a function of individual lan- 
guages and scientific fields should be undertaken, and (2) op- 
erational analysis of syntax with a view to programming in 
terms of machine operation should also be started. In Sep- 
tember 1952, in London, machine translation was also dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Seventh International Congress of 
Linguists, members of which also thought the idea feasible. 

In 1954 great publicity was given machine translation dur- 
ing a demonstration by the International Business Machines 
Company by using its 701 general-purpose computer to trans- 
late a number of Russian sentences comprising a total vocabu- 
lary of 250 different words. In the same year there also 
started to appear a periodical MT, edited and published at 
M.I.T. by W. N. Locke and Victor Yngve. 

At present, in this country, Georgetown University has a 
grant of $100,000 from the National Science Foundation to do 
basic research on translating chemical Russian into English, 
while the University of Washington has received up to $115,000 
from the Air Force for the compilation of approximately 
200,000 Russian-English operational entries for a translation 
machine memory. At M.I.T.a group is working on machine 
translation research from German into English. This work is 
supported in part by the U. S. Army (Signal Corps), the U. S. 
Air Force (Office of Scientific Research, Air Research and 
Development Command), and the U. S. Navy (Office of Naval 
Research), and in part by the National Science Foundation. 

In general, there seems to be agreement, the authors 
state, that future prospects of mechanical translation depend 
critically on five main factors: 

1. Provision of adequate input-output facilities. 

2. Development of really large and cheap storage units 

to hold the “dictionary” and “grammar.” 

3. Preparation of suitable dictionaries, perhaps special- 

ized as to field. 

4. Classification and analysis of inflectional endings, if 

they are to be treated separately from stems. 

5. Achievement of some form of adequate operational 

syntactic analysis. 

The present reviewer heartily agrees with the above and 
would like to add that in his opinion the cause of machine 
translation, so acute at present in view of expanding Russian 
research efforts, can be advanced only through concerted and 
consistent analysis of a statistically significant number of 
linguistically pertinent data by a team of interested specialists. 





Harry H. Josselson 
Wayne State University 
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Russkij jazyk v nacional'noj Skole. 
December, 1957. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1-6, January- 





This new Soviet bimonthly, Russian Language in the Nation- 
al School, is devoted to the problem of teaching Russian to non- 
Russian—speaking pupils, especially those in the Soviet Union. 
The present review is based on a cursory survey of the first 
six numbers. 

In outlining its plan for the first two years the periodical 
purports to deal with four fields: Russian linguistics, con- 
frontal grammar, teaching methods, and practical experience. 
By confrontal grammar (sopostavitel'naja grammatika) is 
meant the comparison of pertinent features in languages of 
different families on the contemporary level in distinction 
from comparative (sravnitel'naja grammatika), which compares 
related languages and often involves historical considerations. 

In the first number E. Korenevskij describes the status 
of Russian teaching in the national schools and cites several 
articles and some monographs already written on the subject. 
This number also lists seventy-three titles of dissertations 
defended in 1951-1956 on the teaching of Russian in the nation- 
al schools. 

In the second number, in “Is Every Comparison Neces- 
sary?” B. Serebrennikov accepts the comparative method of 
teaching languages as basically sound but maintains that com- 
parisons should be made between Russian and the native lan- 
guage only when they are significant and pedagogically useful. 
This article proves to be provocative and is discussed in sev- 
eral articles in succeeding numbers. 

The fifth number is devoted to the history of the study of 
Russian in the various republics, especially in the Soviet pe- 
riod. 

There are articles surveying the teaching of Russian in 
Bulgaria, Albania, France, Poland, China, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The report by J. Tiomphe and L. Robel on the teaching 
of Russian in French secondary schools contains some inter- 
esting statistics. When the article was written, apparently in 
1956, Russian was a required subject in seventy French sec- 
ondary schools! The program lasted five years, and con- 
sisted of 145 hours a year for the first four years and 56 
hours a year for the final year. The program is described as 
to methods and content. It appears that in their study of Rus- 
sian the French have become more practical in recent years 
with more emphasis on conversational practice and reading 
and less on grammatical analysis. 

There are some reviews, primarily of methodological 
works. American teachers would enjoy the comparatively 
long and favorable review given by V. Dobromyslov in the sec- 
ond number to Harry Josselson’s Russian Word Count and Fre- 
quency Analysis of Grammatical Categories of Standard Liter- 
ary Russian. The reviewer complains that about half of the 
material on which the word count is based is of pre-Soviet or- 
igin and thus words like bog and vojna are included in the list 
of frequent words whereas such important words as revoljucija, 
mir, and pjatiletka are excluded! 

From a sociocultural viewpoint this periodical is of 
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interest, and it also has value for scholars familiar with the in- 
dividual languages discussed in relation to Russian. However, 
teachers of Russian in America who are looking for practical 
help in their teaching and study of Russian will undoubtedly 
profit much more from Russkij jazyk v 3kole, the bimonthly 
which, with a break in 1942-1945 and some changes in title, 

has been issued since 1936. 





Norman Henley 
Library of Congress 


Clarence A. Manning. A History of Slavic Studies in the 
United States. Milwaukee, Wisc.: The Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. ix, 117, $3.00. 











Jacob Ornstein. Slavic and East European Studies: Their De- 
velopment and Status in in the Western Hemisphere. (Ex- 
ternal Research Paper No. 129, March 29, 1957.) Wash- 
ington, D. C. 65 pp. Not available for circulation or 
purchase. 








W. Kirkconnell. The Place of Slavic Studies in Canada. 
(Slavistica, No. 31.) Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free Academy 
of Sciences, 1958. 14 pp. 





W. J. Rose. Cradle Days of Slavic Studies: Some Reflections. 
(Slavistica, No. 23.) Winnipeg: Ukrainian Free Academy 
of Sciences, 1955. 6 pp. 





The burgeoning of pamphlets and monographs on the his- 
tory of studies in the Slavic field indicated by the above list is 
not mere accident. We are entering a new period. Everyone 
dedicated to the field senses it, and has an instinct to look 
back, and to size the field up before taking the first step into 
the new era. 

In the autumn of 1915 the young man who was to become, 
as Professor Manning notes, “the first American of non-Slav- 
ic origin to receive a doctorate in Slavic languages in the 
United States” (Arthur Prudden Coleman, Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1925) anticipated the view of our leading citizens 
today and, realizing the importance oi Russian in our dealings 
with the world, started studying the Russian language by him- 
self from a grammar taken out of the Waterbury (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Library. Later he went on with the language under the 
expert and, as he recalls, inspiring direction of Max Solomon 
Mandell, who conducted classes at Yale as a result, we are 
told, of the proddings of the popular campus idol, “Billy” 
Phelps. 

Forty-three years have passed since then, and only in 
the last few months has the general public begun to catch up 
with that lad’s vision. But it has, at last, caught up. A letter 
from Stamford (Conn.) from the nephew of that 1915 pioneer 
informs his uncle, with enthusiasm, of the new three-year 
course in Russian to be added to the Stamford High School 
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curriculum next autumn, and of the nephew’s own intention to 
take the course, as preparation for engineering school! That 
it has taken forty-three years and Sputnik to bring about the 
change, is a shame and a disgrace to the American citizen, 

but now that the change has come, a period in the history of 
Slavic studies has, as we have said, closed, and the studies 
under review here come with peculiar timeliness. 

One thing has to be said in all sadness as we pass from 
the period of neglect into one of recognition: the various Slav- 
ic peoples in our country, to whom Professor Manning devotes 
so much space (two chapters) in his study, have had almost 
nothing at all to do with bringing about the changed attitude. 
And this despite the fact, as Ornstein notes, that the earliest, 
and for long the only, teaching of a Slavic language in our 
country was in schools established by Slavs themselves, name- 
ly parochial schools in places like Panna Maria, Texas (where 
Polish was taught from about 1866), and Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin (where classes were begun in September 1868). The 
teaching of Polish was widespread throughout the years follow- 
ing these early beginnings, but it was exclusive, enclosed, 
and it never made any impact on the general community, in 
fact rather the opposite, often breeding in the child taught a 
feeling of resentment toward the language, and a desire to 
flee from it as soon as possible. This attitude still haunts us 
today in our efforts to persuade young Americans of Polish 
origin to pursue Slavic, and particularly Polish, studies seri- 
ously and as a profession, though fortunately there are signs 
that this is beginning to change. At Alliance College, for ex- 
ample, in our Mid-Zone program, it is the young American 
of Polish origin who is the initiator, the one who has the drive, 
while the others of varying origins, follow along. 

Both Ornstein and Manning pay tribute to the two leading 
pre-professional American Slavists, namely James Gates 
Percival and Talvj, while Manning gives us an interesting ac- 
count of our (actually the) earliest translator of Slavic verse 
in the English-speaking world, William David Lewis, a young 
man of good merchant family from Christiana, Delaware, who 
published a translation from the poetry of Neledinskij—Melet- 
skij in the Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register 
for January 3, 1821, thus antedating the British Bowring. 
Manning is much fuller in his treatment of the pre—profession- 
al group than Ornstein, but not so full as he might have been 
in the case of Eugene Schuyler, where he misses the best 
piece of bibliography on this interesting figure, surprisingly, 
as it is to be found in the readily accessible Russian Review. 
Neither Ornstein nor Manning lists or apparently uses the 
most important article on Percival, in the Bulletin of the Pol- 
ish Institute of Arts and Sciences (1[1943], 310-28), in which 
is to be found a photostatic copy of Percival’s list of Slavic 
equivalents, from the Percival Papers at Yale. 

Our first professional Slavist was Leo Wiener, who at 
Harvard, as both Manning and Ornstein note, started giving 
courses in Russian, Czech, Church Slavic, Polish, and Serbo- 
Croatian (naturally to very small classes and generally to iso- 
lated individuals) as far back as 1896. The great inspirer 
and godfather of the work inaugurated by Wiener was the 
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historian and diplomatist Archibald Cary Coolidge, whose in- 
terest in the new field sprang from a season spent in St. Pe- 
tersburg as Secretary of the American Legation. Coolidge, 
as we know (but as neither Ornstein nor Manning points out), 
spent time also in Poland, especially in ihe then cultural cap- 
ital of that country, the Tatra resort of Zakopane, visiting 
while there one of the great pioneer schools of Poland, estab- 
lished by the Countess Jadwiga Zamojska for the training of 
girls in the household arts (see Alliance Journal, IV [1954]). 

That birth-year of professional Slavic studies, 1896, is 
removed from us by a long sixty-five years. With so noble 
and one may say “respectable” a start so long ago, is it not 
startling to read Professor Rose’s charge to Canadian Slav- 
ists, delivered in 1955, and to be obliged to take it to our 
hears ourselves still today? “... We have to reckon,” Pro- 
fessor Rose tells us, “with a relatively slow growth of Slavic 
studies as a university discipline”; and further, “... we shall 
have to do more than just academic work. We have to get out 
alittle and, so to say, sell our goods. We must do some pro- 
moting work for our departments.” Missionary work, despite 
the long sixty-five years, is still necessary. 

The tradition of “getting out” was, until recently, no- 
where in the United States so strong among Slavists, and no- 
where so fruitful, as at Columbia, where alliance rather than 
hostility between town and gown was always the rule, at least 
under the administration of Nicholas Murray Butler. As Pro- 
fessor Manning makes clear, the founder of Slavic Studies at 
Columbia, John Dyneley Prince, was always in close touch not 
only with the great figures of the Slavic world in every country, 
but with the various Slavic communities at home, especially in 
and around New York. The university toned up the Slavic 
communities, and the latter fertilized the university, both 
benefiting, and no community contributing so much in the long 
run, probably, as the Ukrainian, though for a time (1931-48) 
the Polish ran this a close second. Of late the American Slav- 
ic communities have been replaced as feeders of the universi- 
ty, with results that may be deplored, since the university is 
thereby severed from its normal native roots. 

In President Kirkconnell’s lively and engaging account of 
Canadian Slavic studies we have a pleasant picture of mutual 
co-operation as between the two university communities on 
both sides of the border, co-operation which was more inti- 
mate, perhaps in the thirties and forties, before Canadian 
Slavic Studies passed into the hands of Europeans, especially 
in the universities of Québec province. As Kirkconnell hints, 
the course of Slavic Studies there has not always gone exactly 
as the more serious professionals in the field might have 
wished, or could have expected. 

Taken together, Manning and Ornstein complement each 
other pretty well, the former devoting more space to the early 
period and to the years immediately following World War I, 
the latter giving the fuller and more impartial as well as 
more accurate account of recent developments. Manning 
knew everyone in the field in the twenties, and could have 
written a much more revealing record than he has done, 
though once in a while even now he breaks through with a 
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story that tells more than miles of statistics could do. Both 
have long bibliographies and Manning has an index, the lack 
of which in Ornstein’s study is a serious handicap. Both have 
given us valuable accounts of the past and guides to the future, 
Ornstein’s being of especial interest in the areas of Eastern 
Europe beyond the strictly Slavic. Ornstein’s is the more 
carefully edited of the two, Manning's, surprisingly enough, 
since it is the product of a Slavic editorial department, per- 
petrating a number of bad misspellings, as in the case of the 
Polish poet Juljan Ursyn Niemcewicz, where we find all three 
of the man’s names misspelled, also the first name of General 
Pulaski, who appears now with his Polish first name, and lat- 
er with the English Casimir. An editor's eagle eye would have 
helped here. 

All four of the items under review should be in the library, 
even on the desk, of every aspiring young Slavist, as they are 
for each and every one now practising in the just-beginning-to- 
be- recognized new discipline. 


Marion M. Coleman 
Alliance College 


George L. Kline, ed. Soviet Education. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. xi, 192, $3.50. 


This book consists of ten accounts of different Soviet ed- 
ucational institutions, ranging from nursery schools to col- 
leges, situated in different parts of the Soviet Empire. It is 
written by people who know the system from first-hand ex- 
perience. All of the authors try to give an objective picture, 
although they sometimes arrive at different conclusions. 
Though these accounts are of purely historical value, since 
only one of them goes beyond 1940, they are, nevertheless, 
an inestimable contribution to the study of the history of So- 
viet education. The authors discuss questions of utmost in- 
terest to the Western reader, such as the effectiveness of 
political indoctrination on Russian youth, their attitudes to- 
ward life, and their peculiar pattern of Soviet conformity. 

The Westerner is apt to overestimate the effectiveness of 
indoctrination. Hence we welcome the account by Samarin, 
which convincingly shows that indoctrination fails to produce 
the effects intended. A much more powerful factor than offi- 
cial ideology is Soviet reality in shaping the minds of the 
young Russians. Those who have seen the horrors of purges 
and coilectivization have doubts and misgivings which indoc- 
trination fails to clear. But the conclusions of Samarin that 
the terrors of Soviet reality have given rise to a widely 
spread anti-Bolshevik sentiment are exaggerated. These con- 
clusions may satisfy the wishful thinking of the Westerner, 
but unfortunately they are misleading. 

Much more realistic are the views of Ivanov on the same 
problem. According to Ivanov the violent events of the thir- 
ties had a sobering effect on the idealism of the Soviet youth. 
Soviet students are no longer so interested in political affairs 
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as their prerevolutionary predecessors had been. Social 
idealism has given way to a certain scepticism, to a critical 
assessment of both Soviet and Western policies. All the ener- 
’ gy of the students is directed to study, which will enable them 
to realize a successful career. 

The study of Marxism and Leninism in the institutions of 
higher learning, as pointed out by Ivanov (and confirmed by 
others), is equally ineffective. The utopian illusions of the 
doctrine are dispelled by Soviet reality. If anything of Marx- 
P ism is accepted, it is but its empty phraseology. Everybody 
yields to the social pressure exercised by the Communists, 
for there is no other way of existing in the Soviet Union. 
re A serious shortcoming of the book is the tendency to gen- 
eralize on the basis of individual experience. For instance, 
ry» Samarin speaks of disruption in the work of the schools during 
e World War II. Perhaps such disruption took place in the area 
= in which he worked, but the experience of this writer was oth- 
erwise. During the war, in different parts of Russia I taught 
in different schools which had no breakdown; even near the 
front the schools functioned in an exemplary way. A similar 
mistake of hasty generalization is made by M. Pavlov in his 
description of a school in Kirghizia. He stresses only the de- 
ficiencies in the organization and functioning of the school 
which he describes, but he overlooks the progress which edu- 
cation has made in this Republic. 

Notwithstanding this shortcoming, this book is an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of Soviet education. In it 
will be found valuable information concerning the process of 
teaching. Of special interest here will be information on the 
life of teachers—their material hardships, their responsibili- 
ties, their burdensome work—and the pressure and demoral- 
, izing effect of official ideology. 
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Abraham Kreusler 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


C. E. Black, ed. Rewriting Russian History: Soviet Interpre- 
tations of Russia's Past. New York: Frederick A. 
of Praeger, 1956. xv, 413, $7.50. 











Historians and Slavic specialists in the United States, as 
one can easily verify, have paid relatively little attention dur- 
ing past decades to historical scholarship in the Soviet Union. 
Occasionally a Soviet historical publication is reviewed or an 
article appears on Soviet historiography, but such efforts are 
very sporadic and give interested Americans a rather frag- 
mentary and incomplete picture of historical activities in the 
on- Soviet Union. Professor Cyril E. Black and his fellow con- 
tributors to Rewriting Russian History are therefore to be 
commended for having rendered a valuable service to Slavic 
studies in this country by making available twelve highly in- 
teresting and serious essays on the development of historical 
studies in the U.S.S.R. since 1917. 

Professor Black sounds the keynote of the book with his 
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discussion of the techniques used by the Communist Party to 
influence and control the writing of history in the Soviet Union. 
He attributes the survival of scholarly history in the Soviet 
Union to the astuteness of non-Marxian scholars and to the 
vagueness of Marx on most historical questions. 

Five of the twelve essays in Rewriting Russian History 
were written by Leo Yaresh, who was trained as a historian 
at the University of Kiev. His essays on periodization and the 
role of the individual in history as central problems of Soviet 
historiography are intelligent and well-informed discussions 
of two important subjects that have not been given sufficient 
attention in American studies concerning the Soviet Union. 
Other highly instructive essays, written by Yaresh, Konstantin 
Shteppa, Alexander Vucinich, Thor Sevéenko, C. E. Black, 
Volodymyr Varlamov, and John M. Thompson, concern the 
“Lesser Evil” formula, the first Russian state, Byzantine 
cultural influences, the formation of the Muscovite state, Ivan 
the Terrible, the Petrine reforms, the campaign of 1812, non- 
Marxian revolutionists, and the Allied intervention of 1918-21. 
The best example of dispassionate and balanced original 
scholarship in this collection is, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, Thor Sevéenko's discussion of “Byzantine Cultural 
Influences.” 

One criticism that can be made concerning these essays 
is that they are often too narrow in spirit and tend to lack per- 
spective. It is obvious that the Soviet Union is not the only 
place where history has been rewritten because of new intel- 
lectual and political trends in national life, for are not the ex- 
tremely nationalistic interpretations of German historians, 
especially during the 1920's and 1930’s, and the emotional and 
changing views of many British and American historians in re- 
gard to Germany and the Soviet Union between 1917 and 1957 
also examples of rewriting history? Many of the authors of 
these essays tend to assume that such behavior is restricted 
to Russian historians and to be explained solely in terms of the 
heavy-handed influence of the Communist Party. It is clear 
that the organized rewriting of history has been carried to 
greater lengths in the Soviet Union than has usually been the 
case elsewhere and that the influence of party hacks has had a 
stultifying effect on Soviet historical writing, but little is to 
be gained by exaggerating the extent of the party's influence 
almost to the exclusion of other factors. 

This work is nevertheless recommended as a well—docu- 
mented and timely study of the conditions of historical schol- 
arship in the Soviet Union. 





Edward C. Thaden 
Pennsylvania State University 


Sbornik statej posvja3tennyx S. L. Franku. Ed. by V. V. 
Zerikovsky. Munich, 1954. 192 pp. (Publisher not in- 
dicated.) 





There has been much discussion about the role and 
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importance of Russian literature in exile in the past few years. 
No one has ever doubted, however, thai the work of Russian 
philosophers abroad constitutes a lasting and substantial con- 
tribution to Russian thought. Such names as Berdiaev, Los- 
sky, Struve, Father George Florovsky, Father V. Zenkovsky, 
and Viacheslavtsev are among the most prominent in the his- 
tory of Russian philosophy and are well known in Europe and 
in this country. S. L. Frank (1877-1950) has been less well 
known in the United States, since his main works were prima- 
rily published either in Russian or in German, although he is 
one of the most penetrating and brilliant Russian thinkers of 
the twentieth century. Born in a traditional Jewish family, 

he later became Russian Orthodox and won a most distin- 
guished place among contemporary Christian philosophers. 
Platonist and Neoplatonist, mystic and phenomenologist, 
Frank published over a dozen major works and a few hundred 
articles and monographs. 

The first part of the Sbornik is devoted to the story of 
Frank's life and work, and opens with concise but nevertheless 
detailed biographical sketches written by his son and brother. 
A. V. Kartashov, Gleb Struve (whose father was one of Frank's 
closest friends), the late B. Viacheslavtsev, the Swiss psy- 
chologist L. Bingswanger, and M. Lot-Borodina have contri- 
buted to the Sbornik their recollections of S. L. Frank. 

The second part consists of articles on Frank’s philosophy 
by Russian thinkers in exile of the older and younger genera- 
tions, all of whom are still living: N.S. Arseniev, N. O. Los- 
sky, Fathers V. Zenkovsky and G. Florovsky, V.N. Iliin, 

S. A. Levitsky, and D. I. CiZevsky. V.N. Diin’s article 
“Nicholas of Cues and Frank” is the most important and long- 
est in the collection. It traces the ideological interrelations 
between the Great Renaissance thinker, his Byzantine prede- 
cessors (particularly so-called Dionisios the Areopagit) and 
the modern Russian phenomenologist in the light of Frank's 
main work NepostiZimoe, which was a major contribution to 
the theory of science. Father Georges Florovsky of the Har- 
vard Divinity School treats, with his usual brilliance, Frank's 
deeply religious metaphysics in a penetrating survey and 
points out the similarity between Frank's approach to the prob- 
lem of creator and creation with that of V. Solov'ev. D. I. 
Cizevsky concentrated his attention on the literary historical 
heritage of the deceased philosopher and analyzes the latter's 
articles on Gogol’, the cosmic elements in Tjuttev’s poetry, 
Dostoevskij’s philosophy and arts, PuSkin, Tolstoj, and the 
now largely forgotten but original Russian thinker, creator of 
aesthetic interpretation of the historical process, Konstantin 
Leont'ev. A detailed bibliography completes this book, which 
should be read by all scholars and students interested in Rus- 
sian culture and thought. 





Serge A. Zenkovsky 
Harvard University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Russian in the American Secondary School 


The rapid expansion of the teaching of Russian in the sec- 
ondary school remains the most notable development in the 
field. The number of schools planning to start the teaching of 
Russian next year has grown too long to list (over 100 are 
known). When the Spring issue of the Journal went to press, 

18 secondary schools were known of where Russian was being 
offered; the number has now increased to 35, in 19 states. 

The AATSEEL Committee on Promoting the Study of Russian 
in High Schools is continuing its effective work, under the cap- 
able leadership of Prof. Helen Yakobson, chairman, and Mrs. 
Kyra T. Bostroem, secretary. 

High schools now known to be offering Russian are the fol- 
lowing: Public (20): Portland, Oregon— Cleveland, Franklin, 
and Washington High Schools; California— Lincoln High School, 
San Francisco; New Mexico— Albuquerque High School, Albu- 
querque; Colorado— Boulder City High School, Boulder; Minne- 
sota— University High School, Minneapolis, and Eveleth High 
School, Eveleth; Illinois— Maine Township High School, Des 
Plaines; Indiana— North Liberty High School, North Liberty; 
Ohio— Demonstration School, Kent State University, Kent; New 
Jersey— Johnson Regional High School, Clark; New York— 
Rhodes High School and Bronx High School of Science, New 
York City; Stuyvesant High School and Erasmus High School, 
Brooklyn; Hicksville High School, Hicksville, L. I.; and Con- 
necticut— Norwich Free Academy, Norwichtown. 

Private secondary schools now offering Russian include 
(15): Missouri— St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis; Vir- 
ginia— Chatham Hall School, Chatham; Washington, D. C.—St. 
Alban’s School; Maryland— Friends School, Baltimore; New 
York— Horace Mann School, N. Y. C., and Riverdale Boys’ 
School and Riverdale Girls’ School, Riverdale; Connecticut— 
Choate School, Wallingford; Massachusetts— Phillips Academy, 
Andover; Tabor Academy, Marion; Northampton School for 
Girls and Northampton High School, Northampton, and Brown 
and Nickels Preparatory School, Cambridge; New Hampshire— 
St. Paul's School, Concord, and The Meeting School, West 
Rindge. 

Teacher training. Active steps are being taken for the 
emergency qualifying of teachers to offer Russian in high 
schools this fall. (1) Prospects Heights High School and 
Brooklyn Technical High School, both in Brooklyn, and Junior 
High School 67, Queens, N. Y., are offering in-training 
courses for teachers. (2) Teacher-training courses are being 
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given in Brooklyn College and the University of Minnesota. 
(3) A Russian workshop on language teaching is planned for the sio 
University of Pennsylvania this summer, under the direction Da 
of Dr. Alfred Senn. (4) A course in methods of teaching Rus- Co: 
sian will be included in the Russian Summer School at Middle- La’ 
bury College this summer, under the direction of Dr. Mischa “p 
Fayer. (5) Yale University is resuming its Russian summer z 
program, with the addition of a course in methods of teaching. in| 
(6) Columbia Teachers College will have a summer training “F 
program for Americans of Russian descent who have received Eri 
their academic training abroad. (7) At the University of Mi- “E 
ami, Dr. Berthold C. Friedl is conducting a class of 9 teach- Ex 
ers preparing to introduce Russian into southern Florida pre 
schools this fall. (8) An eight-week Institute for Prospective sin 
Teachers of Russian in American High Schools is being con- 
ducted at Indiana University this summer; high school teach- Tol 
ers from ten states have been admitted. *p 
Emergency accreditation. Recognizing the emergency ex- ana 
isting in the rapid expansion of Russian-language teaching in A. 
the high schools, educational officials have indicated willing- sid 
ness to accept teachers on atemporary, permit basis, to get 
the program started. The Connecticut State Department of enc 
Education is willing to accept native speakers into the school Ker 
system, provided their proficiency and cultural background arr 
are tested by a competent authority (Yale, in this case). In- and 
diana education officials have indicated that teachers finishing at 
the Indiana University Russian Institute may be permitted to the 
begin teaching the language this fall. ses 
Other data. In Massachusetts, a questionnaire was sent Pre 
to 289 public and 93 private schools. Of them, 192 answered, 
as follows: 4 schools offer Russian (all private); 8 are planning kie 
to introduce Russian (4 public, 4 private); 60 would consider if Stu 
teachers are available; 120 would not introduce Russian. In ent 
Indiana, on Saturday, May 4, a total of 20 representatives of 14 ver 
different Indiana high schools had a Conference on Introducing wai 
Russian Into the Secondary School, on the invitation of Profes- Cze 
sor Michael Ginsburg, chairman of the Indiana University De- inc. 
partment of Slavic Studies. There was an enthusiastic attitude var 
toward the introduction of Russian, and the discussion was ger 
mainly of problems in obtaining and accrediting teachers, on to { 
textbooks, and on methods. In preparation for the meeting, a 
questionnaire was sent to about 200 accredited Indiana high ver 
schools, and 101, about half, answered. Results were as fol- dev 
lows: 1 high school already offers Russian; about 10 percent and 
of those that answered wish to introduce Russian this fall; sio; 
about 30 percent are very much interested in introducing Rus- lisl 
sian; about 30 percent will possibly offer Russian eventually; stu 
and about 30 percent will not introduce Russian. qua 
Ma 
vin, 
Professional Meetings gen 
Rok 
Foreign Language Conference of the University of Ken- C. | 
tucky. At the two Slavic sections of the University of Kentucky Phi 
Foreign Language Conference in Lexington, on April 25 and wri 


26, 1958, the following papers were read: 
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Friday, April 25, 2p.m. “S.J. Nadson and the Disillu- 
sionment of His Generation,” Alexander N. Konrad, Country 
Day Preparatory School, Louisville, Ky.; “The Effects of 
Communist Policy on the Text of Tuwim’s ‘Polish Flowers,’” 
Lawrence L. Thomas, University of California (Berkeley); 
“Proclitics and Enclitics in Standard Bulgarian,” Harold L. 
Klagstad, Jr., Indiana University; “Growth of Party Influence 
in The Red Fleet,” Claude P. Lemieux, U.S. Naval Academy; 
“Further Investigation of Negative Sentences in Russian,” 
Erminnie H. Bartelmez, Western Reserve University; and 
“Experiences with Mechnical Translation: The Georgetown 
Experiment,” Eugene E. Pantzer, Georgetown University. The 
presiding officer was Edmund Zawacki, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Saturday, April 26, 9a.m. “Chekhov's Ward No. 6 and 
Tolstoian Ethics,” Thomas G. Winner, Duke University; 
“Prosodic Features in Slovenian,” Edward Stankiewicz, Indi- 
ana University; and “Teaching Elementary Russian,” Rebecca 
A. Domar, Columbia University. Professor Klagstad pre- 
sided. 

Participants and guests were greeted before the confer- 
ence began by Professor William Schmalstieg, University of 
Kentucky, who as an Associate Director of the Conference, 
arranged the Slavic section. Slavists attending the conference 
and their wives were guests of Professor and Mrs. Schmalstieg 
at their home for refreshments and an informal gathering after 
the general conference dinner on Friday evening. The Slavic 
sessions were preceded by a Slavic luncheon Friday, at which 
Prof. Bartelmez presided. 

Conference on Yiddish Studies (submitted by Edward Stan- 
kiewicz). On April 7-10, 1958, a Conference on Yiddish 
Studies was held in New York, sponsored by the Yiddish Sci- 
entific Institute (Yivo), Columbia University, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, and the City College of New York. It 
was the second international conference on Yiddish since the 
Czernowitz Language Conference in 1908. The participants 
included a number of scholars from this country and from 
various foreign countries (Israel, Holland, Switzerland, Ar- 
gentina, and Czechoslovakia). The papers read were devoted 
to problems in Yiddish linguistics, literature, and folklore. 

At the opening session, which was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, R. Jakobson, I. Howe, and Y. Mark delivered papers 
devoted to general questions of Yiddish linguistics, literature, 
and the Standard language respectively. At the following ses- 
sions, which were held at the Yivo, papers were read in Eng- 
lish and Yiddish and discussed by the participants. The 
studies in Yiddish linguistics included the history of the lan- 
quage (S. Noble, M. Kosover, N. Susskind, M. Bernstein, J. 
Marchand, and M. Weinreich), Yiddish dialectology (P. Gar- 
vin, H. Beem, P. Trost), toponymics (E. Stankiewicz, F. Gug- 
genheim), language contact (H. Paper), lexicology (A. A. 
Roback, D. Sadan, J. Joffe), descriptive analysis (C. Gininger, 
C. Blank), and problems of Standard Yiddish (T. Gutmans). 
Philological essays dealt with the language of famous Yiddish 
writers or works (M. Schaechter, J. Sand, M. Altbauer). The 
papers on Yiddish literature treated both ideological and 
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formal aspects of Yiddish prose, drama, and poetry. They 
were both of an historical character (S. Labiner, S. Liptzin), 
and of a descriptive-structural nature (V. Erlich, U. Wein- 
reich, S. Lapin, B. Hrushovski). Of great interest were some 
of the folklore papers, which ranged from an analysis of Yid- 
dish folksongs (R. Rubin) to folk tales (B. Silverman Weinreich, 
Y. Avida, A. Berger). 

The Conference can be characterized as an important step 
forward in the field of Yiddish studies. Most papers were on 
a high scholarly level, some opened new and challenging vistas 
for future research, and all of them reflected the most vital 
problems and up-to-date achievements in Yiddish linguistics, 
literature, and folklore. The descussions were conducted in 
a spirit of inquiry and a lively exchange of ideas. The papers 
and the results of the Conference are soon to appear in book 
form, making them accessible to a wider public. 

Slavic Section of Central States Modern Language Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting (Detroit, May 3). With Leila Virtue, 
Batelle Memorial Institute, as chairman and William Rudy, 
Wayne State University, secretary, the Slavic program of the 
CSMLA included the following papers: “A Twentieth Century 
Pugachev under the Anarchist Banner— Nestor Ivanovich Ma- 
khno,” André de Saint-Rat, Miami University; “On Translations 
of Mickiewicz,” Edmund Ordon, Wayne State University; 

“The Dramatist at Work in the Novels of Turgenev,” Philip 
Bordinat, Miami University; and “Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs 
in Relation to the Romantic Movement,” Frank S. Lambasa, 
University of Michigan. Officers elected for 1958 were chair- 











man, Prof. Saint-Rat, Miami University, and secretary, Felix J. 


Oinas, Indiana University. 
Texas Chapter (reported by Joe Malik, Jr., Secretary). 
The University of Texas Chapter of AATSEEL held its regular 
meeting on February 24, 1958. The meeting was opened by a 
report by Dr. Eduard Mitek, chapter president, on the Sep- 
tember meeting of AATSEEL. Dr. Mitek stated that he en- 
joyed the meeting, but was disappointed that several people 
had reserved time to read papers and then did not come. Dr. 
Malik read a paper on the need for studying more foreign lan- 
guage, particularly Russian, in the high schools. He stated 
that in the future all accredited high schools in Texas will be 
required to offer at least two years of a foreign language, and 
that the language departments of the University of Texas have 
agreed to petition that two years of a foreign language be 
made an entrance requirement to the University of Texas. 
Remarkable interest in the study of Russian in high schools 
all over Texas was reported. Dr. Mitek stated that Austin 
Secondary School teachers had passed a resolution requesting 
that Russian be taught in the four Austin high schools. The 
existing officers were re-elected, Dr. Mitek, president; Mr. 
M. E. Smith, vice president; and Dr. Malik, secretary. 
Fourth International Congress of Slavists. The Ameri- 
can delegation to the Fourth International Congress of Slavists, 
which is scheduled to meet at Moscow from September 1 to 10, 
include the following: Deming Brown, University of Michigan; 
Edward J. Brown, Brown University; Horace W. Dewey, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; William B. Edgerton, Columbia 
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University; James Ferrell, University of Michigan; Michael 
Ginsburg, Indiana University; Morris Halle, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; William Harkins, Columbia Universi- 
ty; Roman Jakobson, Harvard University; Harold L. Klagstad, 
Jr., Indiana University; Henry Kuéera, Brown University; 
Horace G. Lunt, Harvard University; Hugh McLean, Harvard 
University; Rufus Mathewson, Columbia University; Lew 
Micklesen, University of Washington; Felix Oinas, Indiana 
University; Edward Stankiewicz, Indiana University; Leon 
Stilman, Columbia University; and Uriel Weinreich, Columbia 
University. 

Next AATSEEL Meeting. The fifteenth annual meeting of 
the AATSEEL will be held at the Hotel New Yorker on Decem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1958, in conjunction with the MLA Annual Con- 
vention, December 27-29. 





New Employment Service 


In response to requests, it has been decided, beginning 
with the Winter 1958 issue of the Journal, to include a section 
on Academic Vacancies and Teachers available, similar to the 
notices in the AAUP Bulletin. Factual data and expressions of 
personal preference in the notices will be published as sub- 
mitted. Appointing offices and teachers may publish names 
and addresses or use key numbers, as they choose. A mem- 
ber of the Association may have one free announcement of his 
availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, dur- 
ing each volume-year. Subsequent insertions or announce- 
ments from non-members will be charged for at the rate of 
50 cents each line. There is no charge to institutions for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be re- 
ceived two months in advance of publication dates of Jan. 15, 
Apr. 15, July 15, and Oct. 15. Such announcements should be 
sent to Dr. Edmund Ordon, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
of the AATSEEL, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
This service is in addition to the employment service regular- 
ly offered by the AATSEEL, as outlined in the Winter issue, 
1957, p. 297. 





Sevéenko Monument 


In June 1957, a monument to Sevéenko, on the centenary 
of his liberation from exile, was unveiled at Soyuzivka, the 
beautiful estate of the Ukrainian National Association, in the 
Catskill Mountains, about one hundred miles from New York 
City. Almost ten thousand people from almost all states were 
present for the occasion. The monument, the poet's bust on 
an obelisk, was sculpted by Alexander Archipenko, an Ameri- 
can sculptor of Ukrainian origin, at the cost of $7000, which 
was paid by the Ukrainian National Association. Speakers at 
the occasion included officers of the Association, Mr. Archi- 









penko, and Prof. Clarence Manning, of Columbia University. 
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